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The Morning After SCHOLASTIC’S WEZURAL.Y REVIEYy oF 
Bands played and crowds cheered as ~ “= — 
President Roosevelt, who is also Presi- Mr. Willkie want him to lead that o : 
dent-elect Roosevelt, returned to Wash- position. He received thousands of i 77th Congress velt. B 
ington two days after the election. Vice ters saying: “What are we to do uow? Final unofficial returns from the Qo, jam Kie in 
President-elect Wallace, Mrs. Wallace Tell us, Mr. Willkie.” A week after the  gressional elections showed that thie Willkie 
and Mrs. Roosevelt were with him. The election he made a nation-wide broad- Democrats will hold 267 ‘seats in tug o! the 
President greeted the people of the cast pledging unlimited support to the House to 162 for the Republicans. Thm (0 {oll 
capital city. “My old friends of Wash- President on national defense policies ™inor parties will line up as follow—m ™?- 
ington,” he said, “this means a great for the next four years, but urging his Progressives, $3; Farmer-Labor, jim reside 
deal to us, because it isn’t as if we were followers to main- American Labor, 1; Independent Demo 2¢5!8"° 
new to Washington. Your turning out . tain a watchful op- crat, 1. The Senate will have 65 Demo gm *° U"! 
this way means that we get along to- position _ against crats, 28 Republicans, 1 Progressive Mm "$2"! 
gether pretty well. You all know how any tendency to- @& 1 Independent, and 1 Democraty mm Wo. 
we like farm life, but of all the-cities ward  “dictator- vacancy. The} 
in the world we would rather live in ship.” This is less of a change than themgm §°s &v 
Washington than in any other place. Usually a vic- RS has been after an election for mar ste 
Thank you all from the bottom of our torious Presidential years. President Roosevelt will sti Preside 
hearts.” candidate has time, have plenty of opposition on Capitdgg Am 
The nation was still speculating after the election, to relax and enjoy Hill. The Democrats will hold a good —— 
about just what the election meant. One his triumph. But there are too many ‘™ajority in both houses. But this me wee 
thing was certain. It had been a trium- urgent problems before the country to jority includes many  conservativg _ 
phant example of democracy in action. allow President Roosevelt any rest. Democrats who often vote with the Re : - 
Almost 50 million people had voted. There was much speculation as to publicans against the New Dealen im “' y° 
This was twice as many as went to the _ the President’s third-term Cabinet. Will None of these three groups has a me 
polls in 1920. The President had gained _ he keep his present helpers or will new a ce itself. : ; Billior 
a clear-cut victory. The final electoral ones be named? Secretary Ickes offered ap ERS the sixth consecutive Con 
vote was 449 to 82. But Mr. Willkie te resign his post to give the President gressional election. in which the Demo. In tl 
made a very substantial showing. His a free hand. He wil probably be re- ciatic party has won control of both Prograr 
popular vote was the largest ever given’ appointed. But there may be other houses of Congress. They began in 1930 stoppec 
to a Republican candidate, winner or changes. Secretary of War Stimson and while President Hoover was still in of wh 
loser. There seemed certain to be a Secretary of Labor Perkins were re- fice and have held Congress consistentiyigg Secreta 
strong opposition to keep the adminis- garded as the two Cabinet members “2° then. Their majority dropped con ii )° b to 
tration on its toes by constructive most likely to be replaced. The Presi- siderably in 1938 when Congressmet genthar 
criticism. A healthy democracy depends dent said, however, that he had Wre Tunning by themselves. This year, en | 
on good-natured discussion of problems. not considered anything along those "™™!Ng beside President Roosevelt The 
Many of the voters who supported _ lines one way or the other. they started winning back seats. Thi _— : 
; Meanwhile losers joined “*S taken as a tribute to the President (0s. 
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th i ; tion day, the old one was still in seem @ end 

pl pi ope sion. It was getting ready to decide gm free b 

as one commentator said, What to do next. It might adjourn. Op sovern: 

. “that American democracy it might continue its present skeleton : hi 

THE is expressing the quality meetings until the new Congress take gg‘ na 


; ; , said. “] 
WINNERS = af oe. of character which makes °V@T January. of secu 


democracy workable - ° 
Willinghess pe pet ws Labor After the Election oto 
ee. "swmq 00d faith and in good President Roosevelt told reporters # H% whole 
a LA ere A — will government by the Hyde Park last week that labor unity BE have tc 
eh Kia if; i ; AN “Sse « Majority. was the important post-Election Da i forbids 
—~- ae NS “-; . Examples of this spirit story. He’s evidently going to make a MM than $- 
oe f O A \ were the Good Loser other effort to bring Se E10 and AFURM that Cc 
% é ' ‘ Clubs that were organized _ together. limit to 
\/ MAD PREONOW “5% on the day before theelec- - Labor could pull its weight mudM Som 
~ er , tion. Both Roosevelt and better in the national defense effort 1 in raisir 
; -\: Willkie supporters jomed these two organizations would stop MM when ¢ 
the clubs. They pledged agtaing each other and work togethe Hin ac 

themselves to give loyal « y members of both groups an 
support to the winning ready to do. this. But some of the 
candidate, whoever he leaders are such bitter enemies th®@Mmakes . 
might be. In place of ey will never be willing to cooperalt HM isn’t st, 
my L. Lewis, head of the CIO, ant heights, 





. % a poe - ey ~ campaign buttons they 
on ss wore buttons saying, bitter opponent of the AFL, was @Hiithe last 
The Victory dima ae Wee tae America.” an pa supporter of President Rogs people 
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yelt, But he switched to Wendell Will- 








hat MME Willkie didn’t win he'd resign as chief 
s in tele of the CIO. Many CIO leaders refused 
ans. Th to follow Mr. Lewis into the Willkie 
follows camp. Their votes helped to elect 
bor I President Roosevelt. Mr. Lewis hasn’t 
t Denil iesigned yet. His supporters in the CIO 
5 Demo ae urging him not a But Soups in - 
Pressive organization insist that eep 
mocrati: ed ; : 
They are hopeful that if Mr, Lewis 
an then gets out they can elect a more moderate 
or leader in his place. Philip Murray, Vice 
vill sli President of the United Mine Workers 
Capita of America, of which Mr. Lewis is 
a gook president, would be a likely candidate. 
this mem Some CIO men think that under his 
servativilg leadership the peace parleys between 
‘the Ref CIO and AFL, which were broken off 
Dealer am last year, might be resumed. 
Ss a me 
Billions for Defense 

ive Con 


In the rush to get the rearmament 
program started few people . have 
stopped to think where we were-going 
to get the money to pay for it. But it’s 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s 
job to do just that. Last week Mr. Mor- 
genthau told the public some facts 
about finance. 

The money for defense will have to 
come from two sources: taxes and 
loans. There will have to be new: de- 
fense taxes, Mr. Morgenthau warned. 
And he said he was going to ask tor 
an end of the practice of issuing tax- 
free bonds. At present income from 
government ra is not taxed. “The 
time has come when we need money 
for national defense,” the Secretary 
sid. “People who invest in that type 
of security should pay taxes like every 


one else.” 


But taxes couldn’t possibly pay the 





orters # HH whole defense bill. The government will - 
or unit) HM have to borrow money. The law now 
* - m forbids the Treasury to borrow more 
nake 











than $49 billion. Mr. Morgenthau said 
that Congress might have to raise this 
limit to $60 or $65 billion. 

Some people saw danger of inflation 


nd AFL 
1t mudi 



















































effort PM in raising the debt limit. Inflation comes 
Id stOpHwhen there is more money circulating 
ogethe: ma country than there are things to 
vf thal spend it on. People begin bidding 
se @esnst each other for goods. This 


ies thé 
operat 
10, ant 
yas One: 
t Rog j 


makes prices go up. If the movement 
‘nt stopped they may go to disastrous 
heights. In Germany for instance, after 
the last war, it came to the point where 
people were paying a couple of million 






























kie in this election. He said that if 


marks for one egg. When things got 
to that stage money ceased to have any 
value at all Eventually the whole finan- 
cial structure of the country crashed. 

Mr. Morgenthau said that the Treas- 
ury was watching prices very closely. 
“I have no fear of inflation,” he de- 
clared. 


The Greeks Fight On 


Up to last week the Greeks seemed 
to be having all the best of it in their 
war with the Italians. Every day came 
reports of new Greek victories. Greek 
troops were pushing deeper into Al- 
bania. The Italian advance was being 
held up all along the line. One entire 
Italian division (15,000 men) was said 
to have been surrounded and destroved. 

Neutral military experts took these 
optimistic reports with a grain of ‘salt. 
There was no doubt that the Italians 
weren't doing as well as they had ex- 
pected to. But the Greeks were still in 
a very tough spot. 

Some critics remembered the war be- 
tween Russia and Finland.- At the be- 
ginning the Finns had won right and 

eft. But when the Russians really put 
bas ize on, the Finns crumpled up. 
cases seemed quite similar. In 
both instances the climate 
and the nature of the 
country were against the 
invaders. Mussolini, like ~ 
Stalin, seems to have ex- 
ed a push-over, and 
ns oe rised 
when his victims fought 
back hard. The Greeks~ 
might be able to kick a 
couple of hundred thou- 
Italians around. But 
if the whole force of the 
Italian army should be 
thrown against them it 
might be different. In war, 
as in boxing, a big man 
can usually beat a little 
man. 

But there is one differ. 
ence between Finland and 
Greece. The Finns fought 
alone. The Greeks have a 


powrertal ally. A good deal 
le on the amount of 
help the British can gi . 


the Greeks, and 


iw 
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quickly it arrives. British planes are 
bombing Italian bases. There are some 
British troops in Greece. But there is 
no indication of how much help the 
Greeks can count on. Turkey, also, has 
taken no stand as yet, and the outcome 
may depend on what she does. 

And, of course, Mussolini has an ally, 
too. Hitler may take a hand in Greece 
if the Italians seem to be really bogging 
down. What Hitler does in this part of 
the world depends partly on the atti- 
tude of Russia. It was announced that 
Russia’s Foreign Commissar Molotov 
was on his way to visit Berlin. The 
Italo-Greek war would undoubtedly be 
one of the subjects of his conversations 
with German leaders. 

Nature, as well as the Greek army, 
struck a blow at the Axis allies in the 
Balkans last week. The most destructive 
earthquake in history shook Rumania. 
Between 1,000 and 2,000 persons were 
killed. Thousands more were injured 
and made homeless. Whole villages 
were leveled. Transportation was dis- 
rupted. Raging fires were set in the rich 
Rumanian oil fields that help supply 
the Axis war machine. 


‘Ocean Battlefield 


Bombing planes continued to batter 
Britain and Germany last week. The 
British almost scored a bulls-eye. Hitler 
was making a speech in a Munich beer 
cellar. One stick of bombs, the British 
claimed, landed directly on the cellar 
just after Hitler left. The next night 
the attack on London was particularly 
heavy. Hitler was trying to pay them 
back with interest, ices decided. 


But in spite of the continued air raids 








From the Philadelphia Record 
Little Goldilocks Up Te Date 
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the Germans seemed to be turning their 
attention more and more to oa, Feary 
ade of Britain by sea. “A new chapter 
of naval warfare has begun,” one Ger- 
man newspaper declared. Submarines, 


surface raiders and planes are ranging — 


far out over the north Atlantic. They 

are trying to cut off the flow of food 

and supplies on which England’s life 
depends. 

_ They scored one big victory last 
week. A convoy of some forty merchant 
ships was attacked. Berlin claimed that 
it was completely destroyed. The Brit- 
ish admitted the attack and the damage. 
But they said that several ships had 
escaped. 

The German High Command de- 
clared that it was destroying British 
shipping faster than during the last 
war. Prime Minister Churchill warned 
the House of Commons that the 

us at. submarine warfare was as 

real a threat to the country’s existence 
as the more spectacular air raids. 

He said that one thing Britain needed 
very badly was air and naval bases on 
the coast of Eire from which to protect 
Atlantic shipping. But Eire is still de- 
termined to am no part in the war. 
“There can be no question of handing 
over these ports so long as this State re- 
mains neutral,” Prime Minister de 
Valera declared. “Any attempt to bring 
pressure to bear on us by any of the 
belligerents would only lead to blood- 
shed.” 


Japanese Puzzle 


The Japanese continued to pull in 
their horns in China last week. They 
took the last of their soldiers out of 
Kwangsi province. Reports said . that 
they were withdrawing from other parts 
of the country, too. Altogether, about 
100,000 Japanese troops had left or 
were leaving China. * 

The Chinese were pleased, of course. 
This eased the pressure on them. But 
British and American army officers in 
the Orient watched. the movement 
closely: What, they wondered, were the 
Japanese up to? Most of the troops trom 
China were apparently being sent to 
Formosa and Hainan. These would be 
very good places from which to begin 
an attack on the Netherlands Indies, 
British Malaya or the Philippines. Were 
the Japanese preparing to start trouble 
in a new direction? Or were they afraid 
of an attack by the British or American 
fleets from Singapore or Manila? 


Defense Keys 


“Bases are the key to the defense 
of the west.” Last week the United 
States seemed well on the way to get- 
ting some new bases. It has been known 
for some time that our State Depart- 
ment was discussing this question with 
Latin American governments. Now it 
is reported that understandings have 
been reached with practically all of 
them, including Mexico. They have 
agreed to let the United States use air 
and naval bases in their territory if it 





, 
The Vice-President-elect, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, and his wife, reading congratu- 
latory telegrams. 





becomes necessary for the defense of 
the Western Hemisphere. The next 
steps will be to pick out locations for 
bases and get them ready for use. 

The countries of Latin America are 
not anxious to have thé United States 
actually take over pe of their terri- 
tory, even for defense purposes. So 
these countries will build and operate 
the bases themselves, with United 
States help. But we will be free to use 
these bases in case of trouble. 

On the other side of the world, it 
was reported last week that the United 
States, Britain and Australia had agreed 
on cooperation in the Pacific in case 
ot war with Japan. No actual deal has 
been made for American use of British 
bases like Singapore, it was said. But 
such a deal may be made. 


Overseas Elections 
While the United States was choos- 


ing a President, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 


were also holding elections. The people 
oi these American islands do not vote 
for President. But they do elect their 
own legislatures. 








independence for Puerto Rico. Up to 


' this election there were three other im. 


portant parties: the Liberals, the Union 
Republicans and the Socialists. They 
are all in favor of Puerto Rico becom. 
ing a state of the American union, 
The Liberals used to win most of the 
elections. But a years ago the Union 
Republicans the Socialists formed a 
coalition. Together, they were strong 
enough to beat the Liberals. 

Four years ago there was a split in 
the Liberal party. Many Liberals ob. 
jected to the policies of their leader, 
Luis Mufioz Marin. They thought he 
was too radical. This time Mujoz Marin 
formed a new party of his own, the 
Popular Democrats. 

When the votes were counted last 
week the Coalition had a majority of 
one vote in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Popular Democrats had won 
a majority of seats in the Senate. This 
means that Mufioz Marin will become 
President of the Senate. This is the most 
important office in Puerto Rico, next to 
the governorship. (The governor is ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, not elected.) 

Hawaii has Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties just like the mainland. 
The Republicans won most of the seats 
in the legislature. But Honolulu elected 
a Democratic mayor. The people of the 
islands voted 39,413 to 19,911 in favor 
of statehood for Hawaii. 


Chamberlain and Pittman 


Death came last week to two impor- 
tant figures on the international scene, 
one was Neville Chamberlain, the 
Birmingham hardware merchant who 
became Prime Minister of England. 
The other was Senator Key Pittman of 
Nevada, chairman of the U. S. Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who was 71 when 
he died, became Prime Minister it 
1937. He will go down in history : 
the man: who tried unsuccessfully te 
preserve the peace of Europe by “ap 
peasing” Hitler. 

‘Senator Pittman died at 68, He had 
been a member of the Senate since 
1912 and chairman of the powe 
Foreign Relations Committee since th 
Roosevelt Administration began. 4 
was elected to the Senate for the sixt 
time only a few days before. his deat! 
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GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 


LENTY of precedents and po- 
Pica rules were broken in the 

1940 Presidential election. The 
anti-third term tradition was swept 
aside as Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
became the first President in Ameri- 
can history to be chosen to serve 
three terms in the White House. His 
Vice-Presidential running mate was 
Henry A. Wallace of Iowa. For the 
most part President Roosevelt ran 


ahead of his party, thus carrying. 


Democratic members of Congress 
along with him. According to one 
political rule, the majority party 
rarely controls the White House, 
Senate and House of Representatives 
at the same time for very long. But 
the President has had a Democratic 
majority for eight years, in both 
houses of Congress and will continue 
to have this majority at least until 
the Congressional elections of 1942. 

The Democrats maintained their 
two-to-one majority in the Senate. 
The Republicans had no hopes of 
upsetting this majority because only 
one-third of the Senate seats were 
being contested and many of these 
were in the Democratic “Solid 
South.” Of the 36 Senate contests in- 
volved in the election, the Republi- 
cans appeared to have won four now 
held in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Nebraska by Democrats. But they 
dropped one of their own in Dela- 
ware when the veteran Senator John 
Townsend was defeated by his 
Democratic opponent, J. H. Tunnell. 
An outstanding upset was the defeat 
of Senator Sherman Minton, strong 
New Dealer from Indiana, by Ray- 
mond E. Willis, newspaper pub- 
lisher. Another Republican gain ap- 
parently was chalked up in Illinois 
where Senator James Slattery bowed 
to C. Wayland Brooks in a very close 
race. In Nebraska Hugh Butler, Re- 
publican business man, bested Gov- 
emor Roy L. Chochran, who de- 
feated Senator Edward R. Burke, 
anti-third-term Democrat, in the 
spring primaries. New Dealers 
climed, however, they were in a 
stonger position because of the 
Primary election defeats, of Senators 





Rush Holt of West Virginia, William 
H. King of Utah, and Burke of Ne- 
braska, all bitter critics of the Presi- 
dent. They think there will be less 
chance for Republicans to stall them 
by combining with anti-New Deal 
Democrats. 

In view of their gains in the 1938 
Congressional elections, the Republi- 
cans had hoped to pick up at least 
60 seats in the House and possibly 
take control away from the Demo- 
crats. The Democrats, however, in- 
creased their already large House 
majority by five members. Honors 
were about even in the race for the 
governorships in 35 states. The 
Democrats won 19 and the Republi- 
cans 16. Maine, which elected its 
Governor in September, chose a Re- 
publican chief executive. 


Breaking the Rules 


In two other important instances 
old-time political maxims were 
broken by Congressmen up for elec- 
tion. First of all, Congress disre- 
garded the rule — “Never soak voters 
in an election year” — in other words, 
Don’t raise taxes before election or 
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1940 Election Breaks Many Precedents 


President Roosevelt First to Win Third Term; Democrats 
Maintain Control of Senate and House of Representatives 


voters may punish you at the polls. 
But this Congress did it. Higher 
taxes were passed to help pay for the 
record-breaking national defense 
program. Congressmen dared to take 
this step because voters had indi- 
cated a willingness to share a larger 
burden of defense costs. In the sec- 
ond place, Congress passed the first 
peacetime draft act just before elec- 
tion. President Roosevelt and a 
strong public opinion pushed many 
unwilling Congressmen into approv- 
ing the draft. Republicans led the 
fight to postpone the draft until after 
election, although their candidate — 
Wendell L. Willkie — opposed any 
delays. Some observers thought the 
draft might swing voters to the Re- 
publicans, but results don’t show that 
such was the case. It appears that 
leading proponents of the draft were 
successful in the election, while sev- 
eral opponents were defeated. 


The Election Polls 


How did the public opinion polls fare 
in the election? Only one of them came 
through in good style. The Fortune poll 
predicted a 55.2 popular vote for Presi- 
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From the Christian Science Monitor 


These maps show results of Presidential elections (electoral votes) from 1908 
to the precedent-shattering year of 1940. For the first part of his history-making 
third term, President Roosevelt will also have a Democratic majority in Congress. 
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dent Roosevelt. His margin is around 
54 to 55 per cent on incomplete re- 
turns. The Gallup poll (American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) gave the Presi- 
dent 52 per cent of the popular vote, 
but contended that the a5 3 was “con- 
tinuing to Mr. Willkie.” It gave the 
President only 198 sure electoral votes, 
and made no prediction. The Daily 
News poll of New York State picked 
Mr. Roosevelt correctly but predicted a 
much closer race than develope. Two 
of the polls — the Dunn Survey and the 
one prepared by Emil Hurja, publisher 
and political analyst—were flatly 
wrong. Dunn gave Willkie 356 electoral 
votes, while Hurja said the Republican 
candidate would get 353. The Archi- 


bald Crossley poll said the President 
might get 488 iatoeal votes, but also 
forecast the possibility of Willkie get- 
ting 310 votes. This survey called for a 
much closer race than was actually the 
case. 

The New York Herald-Tribune said 
the accuracy of the Fortune “sug- 
gests that it is possible to bring the 
sampling method to a much greater 
degree of exactitude. But it also raises 
the question of whether it is worth 
while or even desirable to do so. Ex- 

rience has pretty well dissipated the 
irs idea that these polls could influ- 
ence the result through a ‘bandwagon’ 
effect —that is, causing undecided 
voters to flock to the candidate favored 
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STATE U. S. SENATE -HOUSE OF REP. 
ALABAMA J. H. Bankhead (D), Lister Hill (D) Dem. 9 
ARIZONA Carl Hayden (D), E. W. McFarland (D) Dem. 1 
ARKANSAS H. W. Caraway (D), J. E. Miller (D) Dem. 7 
CALIFORNIA Sheridan Downey (D), H. W. Johnson (R) * Dem. 11, Rep. 9 
COLORADO A. B. Adams (D), H. W. Johnson (D) Dem, 2, Rep. 2 
CONNECTICUT J. A. Danaher (R), F. T. Maloney (D)* Dem. 6 
DELAWARE J. H Hughes (D), J. M. Tunnell (D) ** Rep. 1 
FLORIDA Claude Pepper (D), C. O. Andrews (D) * Dem. 5 
GEORGIA W F. George (D), R. B. Russell (D) Dem. 10 
IDAHO D. W. Clark (R), John Thomas (R) Dem. 1, Rep. 1 
ILLINOIS S. W. Lucas (D), C. W. Brooks (R) ** Dem. 11, Rep. 16 
INDIANA F. Van Nuys (D), R. E. Willis (R) ** Dem. 4, Rep. 8 
IOWA G. M. Gillette (D), C. L. Herring (D) Dem. 2, Rep. 7 
KANSAS Arthur Capper (R), C. M. Reed (R) Dem. 1, Rep. 6 
KENTUCKY A. W. Barkley (D), A. B. Chandler (D) Dem. 8, Rep. 1 
LOUISIANA J. H. Overton (D), A. J. Ellender (D) Dem. 8 
MAINE # R. O. Brewster (R), W. H. White (R) Rep. 2 
MARYLAND M. E. Tydings (D), G. L. Radcliffe (D) * Dem. 6 
MASSACHUSETTS H. C. Lodge, Jr. (R), D. I. Walsh (D) * Dem. 6, Rep. 9 
MICHIGAN P. M. Brown (D), A. H. Vandenberg (R) * Dem. 6, Rep. 11 
MINNESOTA J. H. Ball (R), H. Shipstead (R) * Rep. 8, F-L 1 
MISSISSIPPI Pat Harrison (D), T. G. Bilbo (D) * Dem. 7 
MISSOURI B. C. Clark (D), H. S. Truman (D) * Dem. 10, Rep. 3 
MONTANA J. E. Murray (D), B. K. Wheeler (D) * Dem. 1, Rep. 1 
NEBRASKA G. W. Norris (Ind.), H. A. Butler (R) ** Dem. 2, Rep. 3 
NEVADA (Vacancy by death), Pat McCarran (D) Dem. 1 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Styles Bridges (R), C. W. Tobey (R) Rep. 2 
NEW JERSEY W. H. Smathers (D), W. W. Barbour (R) * Dem. 4, Rep. 10 
NEW MEXICO C. A. Hatch (D), Dennis Chavez (D) * Dem. 1 
NEW YORK Robert Wagner (D), James Mead (D) * Dem. 25, Rep. 19, A.L. 1 
NORTH CAROLINA | J. W. Bailey (D), Robert Reynolds (D) Dem. 11 
NORTH DAKOTA G. P. Nye (R), William Langer (R) Rep. 2 
OHIO Rabert Taft (R), H. H. Burton (R) ** Dem. 12, Rep. 12 
OKLAHOMA Elmer Thomas (D), Josh Lee (D) Dem. 8, Rep. 1 
OREGON C. L. McNary (R), R. C. Holman (R) Dem. 1, Rep. 2 
PENNSYLVANIA J. J. Davis (R), J. F. Guffey (D) * Dem. 19, Rep. 15 
RHODE ISLAND T. F. Green (D), P. G. Gerry (D) * Dem. 2 
SOUTH CAROLINA | J F. Byrnes (D), E. D. Smith (D) Dem 6 
SOUTH DAKOTA W. J. Bulow (D), C. Gurney (R) Rep. 2 
TENNESSEE Tom Stewart (D), Kenneth McKellar (D) * Dem. 6, Rep. 2, Ind. Dem. 1 
TEXAS M. Sheppard (D), Tom Connally (D) * Dem. 21 
UTAH E. D. Thomas (D), Abe Murdock (D) Dem. 2 
VERMONT W. R. Austin (R) *, G. D. Aiken (R) Rep. 1 
VIRGINIA Carter Glass (D), H. F. Byrd (D) * Dem. 9 
WASHINGTON H. T. Bone (D), M. C. Wallgten (D) Dem. 6 
WEST VIRGINIA M. M. Neely (D), H. M. Kilgore (D) Dem. 6 
WISCONSIN Alex Wiley (R), R. M. LaFollette (Prog.)* Dem. 1, Rep. 6, Prog. 3 
WYOMING H. H. Schwartz (D), !. C. O’Mahoney (D)* Dem.1 ‘ 








435 


Total 435. 





Senators elected Nov. 5 are printed in italics. * Re-elected. ** Replaces incumbent of oppos- 
ing party. # Elected Sept. 9, 1940 for full six-year term. 


TOTALS—Senate: Dems. 65, 1 Dem. vacancy; Reps. 28; Prog. 1; Ind. 1. 


Total 96. House of Representatives: Dems. 267; Reps. 162; Progressives 
3; Farmer-Labor 1; American Labor 1; Independent Democrat 1. Total 


LINEUP in old (76th) Congress: Senate: Dems. 69; Reps. 24; Prog. 1; 
F-L 1; Ind. 1. Total 96. House of Representatives: Dems. 259; Reps. 
167; Prog. 2; F-L 1; A.L. 1; Dem. vacancies 3; Rep. vacancies 2. 














GOVERNORS ELECTED 


Democrats 
Arkansas Homer M. Adkins 
Arizona S. P. Osborn 
Connecticut Robert A, Hurley** 
Florida Spessard L. Holland 
Georgia Eugene Talmadge 
Idaho Chase A. Clark** 
Indiana Henry F. Schricker 
Kansas W. H: Burke leadi 
Governor P. H. Rat- 
ner (R.) 
Michigan Murray D. Van Wag- 
oner**® 
New Jersey Charles Edison 


New Mexico John E. Miles*® 

North Carolina Joseph M. Broughton 
North Dakota John Moses* 

Rhode Island J. Howard McGrath** . 





Tennessee Prentice Cooper*® 
Texas W. Lee O’Daniel* 
Utah Herbert B. Maw 
Republicans 
Colorado R Carr* 
Delaware Walter W. Bacon*® 
Illinois Dwight H. Green** 
Iowa George A. Wilson* 
Maine (Sept. E 
election ) Sumner Sewall 


Massachusetts Leverett Saltonstall® 


Minnesota Harold E. Stassen* 
Missouri Forrest C. Donnell** 
Montana Sam C. Ford** 
Nebraska Dwight Griswold** 
New HampshireRobert O. Blood 
Ohio John W. Bricker*® 
South Dakota Harlan J. Bushfield* 
Vermont William H. Wills 
Washington A. B. Langlie leading 
C. C. Dill (D.) 


Wisconsin Julius. P. Heil® 
*Re-elected. **Replaces incumbent of oppos- 
ing party. 











by the poll — but,” the new. r con- 
tinues, Pthey are at least a childish 
waste of time. . . . By contrast, in skill- 
ful hands, the sampling method of de- 
tecting trends of opinion has real and 
important uses. The prognostication of 
election results — which will always be 
adequately recorded at the polls with- 
out the samplers’ assistance — hardly 
seems to be one of them.” Dr. G: 
insisted, however, that “the establi 
scientific sampling (such as the 
Institute’s, Fortune's, and Crossley’s) 
came through the election with flying 
colors.” He promised a later report on 
why his survey under-predicted the 
Roosevelt vote. 
The intense battle between Republi- 
cans and Democrats crowded the minor 
arties off in a corner. Only a few hur- 
thousand votes were polled by the 
other Presidential i — Nor 
man Thomas, Socialist; W. Aiken, 
Socialist-Labor; Roger W. Babson, Pro 
hibition; Earl R. Browder, Communist; 
Jokn Zahnd, National Greenback. I 
Wisconsin, however, the Progressive 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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~ Defense in the Sky 


First in a Series of Articles on Mobilizing Major Defense Industries 


America Demands and Is Obtaining from Its Aviation Industry 
a World Production Record for Speed, Quantity, and Quality 


HEN the Germans invaded 
W roiana over a year ago and 

started World War II a new 

of warfare was imau ted 
which has changed the basie ideas 
of military science. The new warfare 
is conducted by airplanes coordinat- 
ing perfectly with mechanized 
ground troops. This perfect co- 
ordination is the much-discussed 
“secret weapon” of which the Ger- 
mans boasted. 

In its attack on England, Ger- 
many promised quick submission, 
threatening literally to blow indus- 
trial cities off the map. That the Nazi 
air force has failed to accomplish this 
is not evidence against the power 
of bombers but proof that the Royal 
Air Force is doing a superb job of 
air defense. Great Britain is still 
undefeated because it has an air 
force. 

Air power is the new decisive 
force in the world, For the United 
States it is both our fear and our 
salvation. It is the Ym way. of 
preparing for both offense and de- 
fense. In the five short years be- 
tween early 1935 and the end of 
1939, Germany could never have 
hoped to build a navy. Yet she built 
an air force that has shaken the 
world. 


How much time the United States 
has to prepare to defend itself, or 
to enforce its economic and trade 
wishes, nobody knows. But it is a 
certainty that we cannot add suffi- 
ciently to our navy in the next 12 
or 18 months to make it adequate 
for both coasts. Like Germany, we 
too must look to air er to en- 
force our national will. For us, also, 
an air fleet is the quickest way to 
build strength. 

Because of our location we need 
an all-round defensive force. We 
need a strong navy with plenty of 
ships of all types. We need an up- 
to-date mechanized army, with all 
the equipment it can use, including 
tanks, anti-aircraft , and search- 
lights. But above all other i 
ment, we need airplanes. This @ the 


By Carl Norcross 


Assistani Editor, Aviation Magazine 


THE SINEWS OF DEFENSE 


rus is the first of an important 

series of articles which Scholastic 
will publish this year on the major in- 
dustries essential to national defense. 
Aircraft is obviously the most urgent, 
but many others are just as necessary, 
including shipbuilding, steel, alu- 
minum, machine tools, engines, chemi- 
cals and explosives, oil, electrical goods, 
optical goods, automotive equipment, 
and railroads. All these great industries 
will be covered in Scholastic’s series, by 
word and picture, prepared by quali- 
fied spokesmen of the industries them- 
selves. 

Carl Norcross, author of this article, 
is Assistant Editor of Aviation Magazine, 
the leading trade journal of this field. 
He has visited every aircraft plant in 
the United States and talked with the 
engineers, production, and - personnel 
men. A graduate of Columbia with the 
Ph.D. degree, he is a leading authority 
on vocational training for aviation, 
author of Getting a Job in Aviation, and 
co-author of the new book, The Aviation 
Mechanic (both published by McGraw- 
Hill Company ). 











conclusion of all our military ob- 
servers who have gone to Europe to 
study the war at first hand. 

The basic need in any air force is 
that it have the correct proportion 
of various types of airplanes. This 
adjustment of the composition of an 
air force is called balance. A small 
force that is properly balanced for 
its work is more effective than a 
large force that is out of balance. 


Basic Types of Planes 


To understand the problems sur- 
rounding our air defense, and the 
training of a large group of men to 
handle our air force, it is necessary 
to appreciate the different kinds of 
planes that give an air force bal- 
ance. The first airplanes ordered in 
the present emergency were simple 
trainers. These were necessary in 
large numbers because every pilot 
has to go through elementary train- 
ing. Then basic trainers and ad- 
vanced trainers are necessary to 
carry the pilots on step by step until 


they are ready to fly the faster, 
more complicated fighting ships. 
Training is of the utmost import- 
ance, as has been proven conclu- 
sively by Great Britain, whose pilots 
are better trained and more effec- 
tive than are the Nazis. 

After the training period there 
are four basic types of airplanes: 
observation, attack, bombardment, 
and transport. Observation planes 
are necessary for reconnaissance, 
photography and scouting. Ir the 
attack classification are pursuits and 
interceptors, usually called fighters. 
In bombardment are all types of 
bombers, light and heavy, as well as 
dive bombers. Transport airplanes 
are little known to the public, but 
they serve many purposes in an air 
force: ing men, equipment of 
all sorts, food, hospital supplies, and 
serving as ambulances and for other 
purposes. Our Army Air Corps now 
has many large transports on order. 

In the Navy, airplanes can, most 
easily be divided according to their 
special purpose. As in the Army, 
many trainers are used, although 
the Navy uses several types of sea- 
planes which are not standard in the 
Air Corps. Then there is a large 
group of fighting planes that is 
based on aircraft carriers. These 
have landing wheels for take-offs 
and landings un the lone carrier 
decks. Another type of airplane is 
carried on battleships anu ciu.sers. 
These planes have Sits instead. of 
wheels and ar. catapulated off 
decks. They land in the water near 
their base ship and are hoisted 
aboard. The large patrol bombers 
are another type of Navy airplane. 
These are flying boats, with a lonz 
hull shaped like a boat, and 
equipped with two or four engines. 
These have proven very successful 
and many are now being built by 
the Consolidated and Martin fac- 


- tories. 


The big problem now is how to 
build the airplanes. There are four 
eager buyers: the Army, the Navy, 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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Courtesy of Aviation Magazine Courtesy of the Glenn L. Martin Co, 
The Douglas Aircraft plant at Santa Monica, Calif., had only All modern airplanes begin at the drafting tables in the 
5,000 employees three years ago. Now it has over 20,000 and engineering department. Thousands of hours of work are 
in a year this number may be doubled. Bombers and trans- required before a design is sent to the production depart. 
ports are its specialty, for both U. S. and foreign use. ment. Young engineers are recent college graduates, 
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skilled machinists, as many parts must be sent through the machine shop. 
Here a landing gear part is being machined for a Boeing Flying Fortress, ~ 


These are the center sections of wings for Douglas transport Large enough for the fuselage of a good-sized plane, this | a 
planes. The cylindrical tapered sections at bottom are engine. is actually the engine nacelle for one of the great Boeing ~ 

nacelles, and the openings in the near side are for wheels to Clippers, now flying the Atlantic and Pacific for Pan ~ ? 
fit into during flight. Each wing has three longitudinal spars. American Airways. Circular members are called bulkheads. 7% 


This is the fuselage assembly department of the Douglas factory 
and these are bombers for the Air Corps. The men are drilling and 
riveting, and need considerable training to carry out their work. 











A scene in the inspection department of the Pratt & Whitney engine fac- 
tory at Hartford, Conn. After an engine is built it is run on a test stand 
for several hours, then disassembled, inspected, and again assembled. 


The assembly line of the Curtiss plant in Buffalo. These are 
scout bombers being built for the Navy. Fuselages are built 
in framework called jigs, and are made to such close meas- 
urements that parts are interchangeable in these models. 


Some welding is. done in all aircraft plants. This mechanic 
is using electric welding equipment on an engine mount in 
the Boeing factory at Seattle. Welding must be done with 
great care and must pass U. S. government inspection. 


After airplanes are completed and turned over to the Army or Navy 
they must be given careful maintenance. Inspections are made be- 
fore each flight and more thorough inspections at regular intervals. 


An Army mechanic cleaning the engine of a Northrop air- 
plane. Engines are given extremely close attention. On a ship 
this size three mechanics are assigned to handle servicing and 
inspections. Engines are overhauled after 20 hours’ flight. 


Official phote, U. 8. Army Air Corps 


Official photo, U. 8. Army Air Corps 


This is a long-range Consolidated patrol bomber. Gas tanks 
are being filled. The Navy has many difficult maintenance 
problems to overcome because of the harmful effects of 
corrosion resulting from salt water. 

Official photo. U. S&S. Navy 
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Canada, and England. Until a year 


ago, an order for 100 airplanes was 
a tremendous order. Now everyone 
is thinking in terms of thousands. 
Last spring the President said he 
wanted 50,000 airplanes and a pro- 
duction of 50,000 per year. When it 
came time to figure out the orders, 
these numbers were whittled down 
to a plan for building 35,800, of 
which Great Britain was to get 
14,300. Just before the election, how- 
ever, the President said the-British 
were to get an additional 12,000. It 
now seems evident that the plane 
building program will be doubled. 

This is the greatest responsibility 
that has ever been put on a small 
and relatively new American in- 
dustry. With all its energies devoted 
to national defense, Germany re- 
quired five years to build up an air- 
plane production rate of about 30,000 
planes a year, Yet we expect to do 
far more than this in two years! 

Americans have become so used 
to mass production talk that big 
figures no longer mean anything. 
Because we turn out a staggering 
number of automobiles per year we 
have the conviction that anything 
that has an engine and rolls or flies 
can be “stamped out.” Building avia- 
tion equipment is a completely dif- 
ferent job from building cars. 

Automobiles and airplanes are 
different from each other and have 
little in common. A modern fighter 
or bomber is an enormously com- 
plex structure. Just looking at the 
outside gives no conception of what 
is beneath that shining aluminum 
alloy skin. 


Why It Takes Time 


Building the airplane structure is 
only a small part of the total man- 
ufacturing job. Even if you could 
stamp frames out like shells, it 
would still take many precious 
hours to install the thousands of 
feet of wiring, tubing, fuel, oil and 
hydraulic lines, and the control 
systems. All these installations are 
inside the airplane. Many used to 
be on the outside, but streamlining 
has forced them all inside. 

The amount of hand work in an 
all-metal airplane will always be 
greater than in an automobile. In a 
Martin bomber there are some 118,- 
000 rivets. In a Flying Fortress there 
are about 500,000, plus some 18,000 
feet of wiring, some 20,000 special 


irplane nuts and an equal number 
of bolts. 


* Large of engineers are 
employed = plant on the 
roblem of weight control. During 
esign every part is weighed, for 
even a quarter of an ounce excess 
in a bolt, multiplied by 20,000, 
might impair the performance of 
the finished ship. 

While airplanes must be light, 
they must be exceedingly strong. 
Every part of a plane is built to 
carry its share of the load. The tur- 
ret of an automobile carries none of 
the weight. Whe. a plane is in the 
air, about two-thirds of the lift is 
on the upper surface of the wings, 
which means that these upper wing 
surfaces must be built strongly 
enough to carry about two-thirds 
the entire weight of the airplane. 

Heat treating is another complex- 
ity. About 80 per cent of the metal 
parts of an airplane “have gone 
through special heat treating baths, 
some four or five times. This is nec- 
essary to bring the metal up to its 
greatest strength. In many plants 
rivets are heat treated but are kept 
on dry ice until they are used — 
which is another indication of the 
care with which planes are built. 

Every airplane must have an 
engine, and some planes have four. 
Airplane engines are as difficult to 
build as are planes. You may think 
your automobile engine is an elli- 
cient piece of machinery, and you 
are probably right. But each cylin- 
der of a large aircraft engine must 
deliver more horsepower than your 
entire automobile engine. A large 
radial aircraft engine weighs only 
1% pounds per horsepower, while 
your automobile engine probably 
weighs 7 pounds per horsepower. 

A single-row radial engine re- 
quires 37,000 separate manufactur- 
ing operations. It has 5,500 parts in 
multiples of 70( different parts. 
Over 5,000 man-hours of labor are 
required to build it. A twin-row 
engine is even more complex, having 


about 7,000 parts. 
Sub-Contractors Used 


Formerly an airplane manufac- 
turer built most of his own parts 
although he purchased many acces- 
sories. Today the business of our 
large factories has grown to such an 
extent that more and more parts 
are being turned over to sub-con- 





tracting firms. For example, a large 


factory may hav~ all its ail 


wing flaps, or tai} surtaces made und 
covered by another firm. Many parts 


made in machine are 
over to small s for fabrication, 
A large airplane factory buys parts 


from dozens of other firms. 

It is in this way that the automo. 
bile industry is expected to help 
dnc: automobile factories 

ve well-equi machine s 
large aie ee ap 
stamp out aluminum sheet, and 
much special equipment that can be 
utilized. 

The Training Program 

One of the greatest problems fac- 


ing the aviation industry today is § 


how to get and train its workers, 
Special. training is necessary for 
most aircraft jobs In aviation cen- 
ters, such as Southern California and 
the north Atlantic coast between 
Baltimore and Connecticut, thov- 
sands of additional men will be 
needed in the next six months. In 
areas such as Columbus and Cincin- 
nati, entirely new plants are being 
built that will require additional 
thousands. 

Young men are given preference 
who are high school or trade school 
graduates. Eighteen is usually the 
minimum age. Students who are 
now in high school should stay to 
graduate, because the additional 
training and the graduation diploma 
will have great value at a later date. 

Unless a young man has had avia- 
tion training or related experience 
that has taught him the use of tools, 
he should not leave home and travel 
long distances in the hope of get: 
ting an aviation job. In every cow- 
munity where there is an airplane or 
engine factory there are also many 
people who want jobs, and _ local 
residents always get a preference. 
Also special national defense classes 
are operating in all aviation cents, 
where hundreds of students are get- 
ting training that i them for 
local jobs. These classes operate 
against the untrained person who 
lives in a distant community. 

If you want an aviation job the 
best thing you can do is to finish 
high school, taking all the trade 
subjects offered. If you cannot take 
any trade courses, you should try to 
secure some aviation training before 
applying for a jd@b in an airplane ot 
engine factory. 
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we have Just passed wa: char 

acterized by many intemperate 
acts and words and attended with 
considerable bitterness. Republicans 
charged that the Constitution was in 
gave danger, the nation demoralized 
and disorganized, the country on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and the gov- 
emment corrupt; Democrats counter- 
charged that their opponents repre- 
sented fascism or appeasement, that 
they were interested only in profits, 
that the social gains of the last eight 
years were imperiled, Toward the 
cose of the campaign _ interest 
mounted to fever heat, and many 
things were said and done that had 
best been left unsaid and undone. 
Yet it would be a mistake to suppose 
that all this is unhealthy or that it 
indicates anything basically wrong 
with the American system of govern- 
ment or with American. society. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that 
the nation was really as distraught 
and divided as campaign orators or 
newspaper editors indicated. 

Actually all this campaign oratory, 
this business of denunciation’ and 
criticism, is part of the American os 
litical system. It is the iy’ valve 
of American politics. It is the way 
in which Americans, every four 
years or so, get rid of their pent-up 
feelings, their enthusiasms and aver- 
sions, their inhibitions. That it is 
sometimes carried to excess is clear 
- it was this year. But as an alterna- 
tive to violence or revolution there 
is much to be said for it. 

A little reflection, too, will be re- 
assuring. Some commentators ob- 
served that this was the most bitter 
of our political campaigns, but if we 
tun to the newspapers of previous 
years we will see that the same ob- 
servations were made of previous 
campaigns. The campaign of 1936 
was a bitter one; that of 1928 was 
far more immoderate than the recent 
one. Indeed extravagant charges and 
predictions of dire consequences are 
the stock in trade of almost all Amer- 
ican cam igns. 

There have, to be sure, been ex- 
ceptions. Some Presidents have been 


Tr campaign through whicb 


gy HeNKY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph.D. 


The Tumult and the Shouting 
of American Elections 


almost. immune trom attack, some 
parties have all but escaped criti- 
cism. But do not suppose that the 
Presidents who have been immune, 
the parties that have been gently 
dealt with, are the great and the 
good or the able and the powerful. 
Quite the contrary The eras of good 
feeling have occurred when men of 
mediocre ability were in the White 
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Projcssor of History, Cotumvia University 


and Franklin Roosevelt. These are 
the — men of our history — the 
men of ability and outstanding per- 
sonality. Call the roll, too, of the ex- 
citing campaigns—the campaigns 
characterized by heat and passion: 
the 1800 campaign which Jefferson 
called a “Revolution”; the campaign 
of 1828 which inaugurated Jackson- 
ian Democracy, and that of 1832 
which settled the fate of the Bank of 


the United States; the campaign of 
1852 which involved the verdict on 


—— 





Burris Jenkins, Jr. in N. Y. Journal-Ameriran 


MY SON, MY SON! 


House” or when no issues of im- 
portance agitated the electorate. The 
campaigns of 1888, of 1904, of 1924, 
were mild affairs, and the candidates 
of those years emerged unscathed. 
But who now remembers the issues 
of those campaigns, and we might 
almost ask, i in remembers i 
candidates? 

No, it is an indication of the abil- 
ity of leaders and the importance of 
issues, when passions are aroused 
and criticism is hot. Call the roll of 
the Presidents ‘and the would-be 
Presidents who have been most 
severely handled: Washington, Jef- 
terson, Jackson, Clay, Webster, 
Douglas, Lincoln, Grant, Blaine, 
Cleveland, Bryan, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Wilson, LaFollette, Hoover, 


the Compromise of 1850, and that of 
1860 upon which hung the fate of 
the Union; the campaign of 1876 
which marked the end of Recon- 
struction, that of 1884 which re- 
turned the Democrats to power after 
long years of absence; that of 1896 
which brought to a head the great 
protest movement from farmers and 
laborers under a new and magnetic 
leader; the campaign pf 1912 which 
ushered in the “New Freedom” of 
Woodrow Wilson; that of 1920 
which settled the fate of the League 
of Nations; that of 1928 which in- 
volved a verdict on basic economic 
issues. 

In short, when important questions 
are before the American people, they 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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1940 Election 


(Concluded from page 6) 


waged a tight three-cornered 
Battle with the Democrats and Republi- 
cans, and re-elected Senator Robert M. 
LaFollette. The American Labor Party 


in New York polled over 400,000 votes. 


and claimed that its support enabled 
President Roosevelt to carry the State. 
The A.L.P. continues to hold the “bal- 
ance of power” in New York. 


The Issues 


The important issue in the national 
election was the defense emergency and 
foreign affairs. Both major parties fa- 
vored emergency defense re-arming. 
Both favored cooperation with Britain. 
Both said they would uphold the New 
Deal’s labor, farm, no 4 social reform 
laws. The Democrats defended their 
past record, while the Republicans at- 
tacked this record. Candidate Willkie 
denounced New Deal waste and spend- 
ing. He also hammered away at the 
danger of war if President Roosevelt 


were re-elected, and warned voters 


against ignoring the historic two-term 
precedent. The ident assured voters 
that after the United States reaches “the 
clear, sure footing ahead” in the next 
four years, there will be “many more 
Presidents in years to come.” Accord- 
ingly, the voters ignored the tradition 
against a third term and gave the 
President a “vote of confidence” par- 
ticularly on his foreign policies. Several 
observers argued, however, that the 
more than 22 million voters who sup- 
ported Wendell L. Willkie are evidence 
that there remains a strong opposition 
party in the United States. Should the 
President take Mr. Willkie into his 
Cabinet in order to aid the nation-wide 
drive for unity in the present world 


crisis? Columnist Arthur Krock of the 


New York Times doubts if this would 
be a wise move. He points out that in 
our democracy it is the duty of the 
minority party to keep the majority on 
its toes by constructive criticism. The 
minority can do this, Krock says, and 
still cooperate loyally in all matters re- 





Electoral Votes 
(Final) 


Roosevelt Willkie 
ALABAMA 1 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


TOTALS 





THE VOTE ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Popular Vote 
(Incomplete) 


Estimate of Final Vote 
Where Count Is 
Incomplete 


R Ww 
250,700 43,700 
(vote nearly complete) 
145,323 32,535 

1,841,813 1,316,363 
239,352 255,842 

(vote complete) 

(vote complete) 
367,220 132,546 
248,800 48,160 
132,229 109,327 

2,140,445 2,046,053 

(vote complete) 
574,661 625,041 
354,554 472,519 
568,449 382,306 
473,407 78,362 

(vote complete) 
388,652 268, 

1,067,900 928,530 

(vote complete) 
640,025 - 509,441 
199,711 8,362 
953,239 
157,706 
258,219 

32,422 

(vote complete) 

(vote complete) 
110,485 87,407 

3,263,231 3,030,990 
629,354 199,970 
126,132 157,573 
(vote complete) 
475,318 347,675 
234,875 211,885 
(vote complete) 
(vote complete) 
106,244 
128,967 
349,600 


4,525 
179,394 
161,000 
(vote nearly complete) 


159,483 96,396 
(vote complete) 
237,192 109,997 
277,656 
368,007 
690,244 
, 53,629 
32,006,379 


27,151,480 








lating to national defense and public 
welfare. And since Mr. Willkie is .the 
natural leader of millions of minori 
voters, Krock adds, he should remain 
outside the President’s Cabinet in order 
to lead this necessary opposition party, 
National Unity ; 


Commenting on the need for national 
unity, Columnist Cla 
ae “Having era New 
at close range and with a sympathetic 
eye, it does seem to me that a change of 
tone on the part of some would be salu- 
tary... . Not in the sense of weakeni 
one whit on social reforms. But in the 
sense of recognizing that businessmen 
. . . are more than ever key men in our 
peernees system. . . . Something will 

ave to be done by the Roosevelt 
haters, too. For a third time the coun- 
try has spoken. It would seem to be up 
to the professional Roosevelt haters to 
come back into the union. . . .” 

What about the future? First, there 
may be several changes in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes submitted his resigna- 
tion and others may do likewise. These 
resignations probably will not be ac- 
cepted. But it is customary for Cabinet 
officers to do this in order to give the 
President a free hand. It is said, how- 
ever, that Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, prominent Republican who 
joined the Cabinet last Summer, may 
resign soon. He may be replaced by 
former Assistant Secretary Louis John- 
son of West Virginia, or Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia of New York. Another Re- 
publican, Secretary of Navy Frank 
Knox, is expected to remain in the 
Cabinet. Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse Jones, and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull are certain to 
their posts. Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson may stay, but Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude Wickard, and Post- 
master General Frank Walker may quit. 


The Foreign Reaction 


British new. rs gave much space 
to the Amerie chotion: while Italy 
and Germany played it down. Britons 
hailed the President's victory as an as- 
surance that more aid would be sent 
them. German commentators had little 
to say, but Italian newspapers de- 
nounced the President and accused him 
of we Britain to go on fighting. 
Other small European nations, not yet 
overrun by the Nazis or Italians, hailed 
the Roosevelt victory as a triumph of 
democracy. Similar sentiments were ex- 
pressed in Latin-American nations. 
They considered our election, where a 
record-breaking total of around 50,000,- 
000 voters cast ballots, an outstanding 
example of democracy at work. 
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Courtesy Lincoln National Life Foundation 


This painting by Dean Cornwell represents President Abraham Lincoln writing his 
Thanksgiving Proclamation in 1863 — the first national Thanksgiving Day cele- 


brated since Washington’s time in 1789. 





Our Lost 
Thanksgiving Proclamation 


By Norman C. Schlichter 


HANKSGIVING never comes 
{ ieee without reminding me of 

the loss of that first Thanksgiv- 
ing Proclamation which President 
Washington issued on October 3, 
1789. 

It was written by him and signed 
in his boldest handwriting, and then 
a little later it was mislaid in some 
way and was lost for 132 years. 

In 1921 the document showed up 
mysteriously and it was pronounced 
authentic by Dr. J. C. Fitzpatrick, at 
that time the assistant chief of the 
manuscripts division of the Library 
of Congress. Its owner was paid $300 
for the valuable manuscript. Wasn't 
this an odd purchase for our govern- 
ment to make? But every American 
is glad that it is now in the safe pos- 
session of our country. 

When a resolution came up in 
Congress soon after our new govern- 
ment was formed calling upon the 
President to “recommend to the 
people of the United States a day of 
public than’-sgiving and prayer, etc.” 
a number of Congressmen voted 


against it, largely on political grounds. 

This was because the resolution 
suggested thanks to God for the “op- 
portunity to establish a constitution 
of “AS pms for their (the 
people's) safety and happiness.” 

In his speech against the resolu- 
tion, as presented, Representative 
Aedenus Burke, of South Carolina, 
said that “the people may not be in- 
clined to return thanks for a constitu- 
tion until they have experienced that 
it promotes their safety and happi- 
ness. 

But the resolution was put through 
by a big majority it that first 
Thanksgiving Day, Thursday, No- 
vember 26, 1789, was reverently ob- 
served throughout our new land. 
However, there must have been little 
permanent interest in the idea for 
there was no_ second national 
Thanksgiving Day until on the last 
Thursday of 1863 by proclamation of 
President Abraham Lincoln. Since 
then it has been an annual national 
holiday. No other nation has one 
quite like it. 
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Social Studies Quiz 


Here are a number ot American 
words which are rich in historical on 
regional interest. Some of them should 
be followed by a study of the back- 
grounds of the words. (Answers on 
Page 16.) 

A. What are these victuals and drinks: 
scrapple 

corn pone 

re licker (liquor) 
arbecue 

. chitterlings 

. quahogs 

. succotash 

. grits 

9. sorghum 

10. Jersey lightning 


SID Vb Go bo 


. What would a person be if you 
called him a: 
11. Bull Mooser 
12. Mugwump 
13. Heeler 
14. Log-roller 
15. Pussy-footer 


. Where would a person be from if he 
were a: 
16. Wolverine 
17. Cracker 
18. Hoosier 
19. Tarheel 
20. Jayhawk 





Social Studies Signposts 


THE STORY OF SHIPS 

“Fifty Years of Shipbuilding” is the title 
of an illustrated booklet distributed by the 
Newport News (Virginia) Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Co. Especially interesting 
are the picture pages of “Men,” “Ma- 
chines,” “Men of War,” “Passenger Liners,” 
“Freighters,” “Ships of Special Design,” 
“Yachts,” “Repairing,” and “Hydraulic 
Turbines.” 
MORE MATERIALS ON HOUSING 


For your unit on Housing be sure to 
et copies of Public Housing distributed 
by the U. S. Housing Authority (Nathan 
Straus, Administrator, Washington, D. C.; 
$1 a year or 5c a copy), especially the 
October 22, 1940, issue which contains as 
a supplement a map of public housing 
projects, and the USFH bibliography of 
October 1, 1940 (from the same source). 


“PLASTICS IN 1940” 

Under this title appears an interesting 
article in Fortune for October on America’s 
$500 million dollar busineSs which is “on 
the make.” What they are, how they are 
made, and how they will affect our lives 
form an attractive story. 


CANADA 

We know too little about our neighbor 
to the north. What Canada’s material and 
human resources are and how they are be- 
ing organized into the arsenal of the Brit- 
ish Empire is told in an article, “Canada 
at War in the November, 1940, Fortune. 
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The Salt in Our Speech | 


America Is a Maritime Nation and the Life of 
the Sea Has Strongly Infiuenced Our Language 


idiom of the sea have flavored our 

everyday speech to an extent that 
is out of all proportion to our impor- 
tance as a maritime nation. This is 
largely due to the wave of sea-con- 
sciousness that swept over the a 
during the two decades when our sail- 
ing ships established their supremacy 
over the merchant fleets of the world. 

The long run around Cape Horn be- 
came the main highway between our 
eastern and western seaboards. Speed 
was essential in the rush to the gold 
fields, and records were made and 
broken daily. The popular heroes of 
the day were the hard-bitten clipper 
captains who drove their vessels from 
Sandy Hook to the Golden 
Gate in days or hours or min- 
utes less than it had ever 
been done before. Great sums 
were wagered by the public 
on the outcome of races be- 
tween rival vessels. Owners 
too placed large bets on their 
respective ships and spent 
fortunes in building new and 
speedier craft. 

Ships were the topic of the 
day in bar and atiotas 
Tens of thousands of travel- 
ers had spent from three to 
six months aboard ship while 
rounding the Horn, and had 
accumulated a vocabulary 
that smacked of the sea. The 
left us a heritage of a 
and phrases that are still in daily use. 

Many of the sailor-born expressions 
provide modern speech with pictur- 
esque short cuts. What could be more 
graphic than “he went on another tack” 
to express a change of plan? When a 
man .lay “under the weather” side of 
an object rather than under the lee, 
he was drunk or helplessly sick. To give 
a thing a wide berth, now as then, 
means to keep clear of a hazardous 
place or situation. Sailors often liked 
or disliked a vessel according to the cut 
vt her canvas. A poorly cut jib was a 
sure sign of an incompetent master, and 
so the expression “Tt don’t like the cut 
of his jib” was often applied to certain 
persons. 

“Backing and filling” is otten used to 
denote uncertainty of action. When a 
captain found himself in a narrow and 
dangerous place he backed and filled 
his sails as he picked out his tortuous 
course. Danger = sige on the weath- 
er or windward side of < vessel, and 


Tite salty vocabulary and forcetul 





By John J. Floherty 


so the lookout or steersman was warned 
to “keep his weather eye open.” When 
a vessel had her “three s!.eets in the 
wind” she staggered along with a 
heavy list not e an intoxicated per- 


' sons. The inboard end of an anchor 


chain is shackled to a bitt. When all 
chain is paid out to the last link it is 
spoken of as being out to the “bitter 
end.” When a ship came on a derelict 
or drifting object that required investi- 
gation the captain’s command was: 
“Get a line on it,” meaning attach a 
rope to it. The same expression is used 





Christian Science Monitor 


today when something or zomeone 
needs investigation. 

The joining of two ropes through 
the interweaving of strands is called 
“splicing.” The verb “to splice” has 
long been used as a sailors synonym 
for “to marry.” The most noisome of 
liquids is the water that accumulates 
and stagnates in a ship’s bilges. That 
is why sailors callec insipid or unpalat- 
able drinks “bilge water.” an expres- 
sion used by landsmen to this day. To- 
day we speak of collisions of automo- 
biles or trains or men as having oc- 
curred “head on,” a purely nautical ex- 
pression synonymous with “bow on.” 

The planning of a specific action is 
often described as “laying out a course.” 
The captain’s first duty on putting to 
sea has always been to lay out his 
course on the chart. “From stem to 
stern” is used today as ii was by the 
sailors of bygone generations to express 
entirety. On lane as at sea “turn in” 
and “turn to” are used to express the 





act of going to bed and of getting up, 
In the old sailing ships the crew in the 
forecastle sat on their narrow berths in 
lieu of chairs and merely turned from 
a sittin ition to a prone one when 
they Cecged to sleep. When arisin 
they sat up and “turned to” or pair 
their work. 

In stormy weather or in emerge 
the cry of “all hands!” brought both 
watches on deck. It is used today by 
the landsman when he wants the en- 
tire mnel of a group to assemble. 
A person losing equilibrium, particu- 
larly through unconsciousness, is said 
to “keel over,” a slight variant of the 
nautical expression 1 over,” which 
means to dead from the perpendicu- 
lar. The well-known toast 
“down the hatch” is used to- 
day at club bars as it was 
in the sailors’ grog shops 
of other days. The large and 
cumbersome beer _ glasses 
used in the same shops were 
called “schooners” ause 
they resembled the blunt- 
bowed fore-and-after craft - 
in contrast with the more 
slender glassware, which 
were thought to resemble the 
sleek-lined clippers. 

When in unfamiliar waters 
the ship’s master felt his way 
along by using the lead line, 
a contrivance for measuring 
the water’s depth. This was 
known as “sounding out.” 
Today we use the same word in prob- 
ing a hesitant person for information, 
saying, “I sounded him out on so and 
so.” “All aboard” is as salt as the sea 
itself, yet it is used on trains, busses 
and trolley cars as if it had always be- 
longed to them. “Soldiering’ as a syno- 
nym for idling had its origin in the old 
wooden navy, when seamen, resenting 
the long leisure periods of their ship- 
mates marines, made these sea sol- 
diers a symbol of laziness. 

In the days of ship apprentices the 
strongest and often the most pugna- 
cious of the lads bound to a vessel got 
the job of transporting the mess kits 
to the forecastle where the crew ate. 


The chief ingredient of the crew's fare 


was “bully beef” sometimes 
“salt horse,” an inferior grade of corned 
beef. The boy peste with carrying 
this tood was called the “bully boy 
and was known among apprentices 4s 
“the bully.” 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


8. George Washington: The Man Who Made Us Free 


By Harry A. Tarr 


the famous tribute paid to the 
Father of his country: “First in 

war, first in peace, first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” Yet no greater 
tribute has ever been paid to George 
Washington than that of the late 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. who 
sid that “Washington stands among 
the greatest men of human history. 
and those in the same rank with him 
are very tew Whether measured by 
what he did, or what he was, or by 
the effect of his work upon the his- 
tory of mankind, in every aspect he 
is entitled to the place he holds 
among the greatest of his race.” 

When General Braddock made his 
advance against the French and In 
dians at T 'rtle Creek, Pennsylvania. 
on July 4, 1755, his army of British 
regulars was almost annihilated. One 
of the survivors of that massacre was 
a voung Colonial officer, George 
Washington, who had advised the 
British general not to make the mass 
attack but to fight the Indians in 
their own way. The lesson that 
Washington learned in the French 
and Indian War he was to use later 
- against the English 

Yet. Washingtor was not a soldier 
by profession. He established him 
self as a gentleman tarmer in Mt 
Vernon and attempted to pursue a 
life of leisure, in the management ot 
the estate left him by his older 
brother. Destiny, however did not 
permit him to remain a planter for 
lng. After the French and Indian 
war he had ‘ample opportunity to 
observe the growing unrest of the 
colonies When on June 15. 1775, he 
was elected commander-in-chief of 
the American forces, he had little’ 
confidence in himself as the leader 
of a new army. “I do not think my- 
self equal to the ~ommand I am hon- 
ored with.” he wrote at the time of 
his appointment. When he was on 
hii way to Boston to assure com- 
_ news reached him of Bunker 
ill 
“Did the militia tight?’ he asked 
“Yes,” was the reply. 
‘In that case” teplied Washing. 


Fie fs student is familiar with 


Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ton, “the liberties of the country are 
safe.” 

Ot the Revolutionary War and 
Washington’s strategy little need be 
said here. He knew his own strength 
aud he knew exactly how to fight 
the English. He lost a lot of battles 
but he won the last one — at York- 
town. eee 

Even after the victory at York- 
town, Washington 
was hard-pressed 


hoped to pursue a life of leisure as 
a gentleman farmer. But once more 
his hopes were shattered. He was 
called t' serve as presiding officer 
at the Constitutional Convention in 
1787. and two years later he was 


- unanimously elected first President 


of the United States. He took the 
oath of office on the balcony of Fed- 
eral Hall in New York City, on April 
30, 1789. “I walk, as it were, on un- 
trodden ground,” he said. Later he 
wrote to Edward Rutledge “that my 
Countrymen will expect too much 
from me. I fear if the issues of pub- 


en atisf 


to keep his army in faye hued ~_— ar Li AA paree, 
hand. Throughout acknowledge the UNITED STATES of AME- 
the war Congress RICA, to be Free, Independent and Sovereign States, and 
and the states had part a pty oh, of Grent-Diisios and Tee. 
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the soldiers and 
supply them with 
goods and equip- 
ment. In a letter to 


his brother, John aymage pert am £2 os mae 
Augustine, Wash- Ans ac fe 

ington displayed fray 12°197 rs ae 

some of the dry Pooling, thagm fo 


‘humor. which the 
years of heavy re- 
sponsibilities could 
not erase: “The 
army as usual is without pay and the 
great part of the soldiery without 
shirts and the patience of them is 
equally threadbare. if one were 
to hazard an opinion on the subject 
it would be, that the army hav- 
ing contracted a habit of living with 
out money, it would be injurious to 
1t to introduce other customs.” Later, 
when the officers threatened to re- 
sort to violence, Washington has- 
tened to quell this disturbance. One 
of the General’s aides described the 
incident: “He took out his written 
address trom his pocket and his 
spectacles with his other hand and 
then addressed the officers. . . . “Gen- 
tlemen, you will permit me to put 
on my spectacles, for I have not only 
grown gray, but almost blind in the 
service of my country © This little re- 
mark, the aide wrote, drew tears 
from many of the officers present and 
they willingly followed Washing. 
ton's advice 
When the war was over. Washing- 
ton returned to Mt Vernon and 


rom “The Maren ot wemocracy,” by James Trusiow Adams (Seribners) 


FACSIMILE OF WASHINGTON’S OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 
Original is in the War Department, Washington, D. C. 


lic measures should not correspond 
with their sanguine expectations, 
they will turn the extravagant (and 
I may say undue ) praises which they 
are heaping upon me at this moment, 
into equally extravagant (though I 
will fondly hope unmerited) cen- 
sures” There were many successes 
and many failures during Washing- 
ton’s two administrations, to say 
nothing of the continuous wranglings 
of his two cabinet members — Jefter- 
son and Hamilton. No President re- 
ceived so much praise. and tew any 
more blame than George Washing- 
ton, but he discounted the former 
and ignored the latter in so tar as it 
was possible. 

After 45 years ot public service, 
Washington issued his Farewell Ad- 
dress partly to clear the political 
atmosphere by eluninating himself 
trom the next presidential campaign. 
Washington's action. though based 
largely upon personal reasons, es- 
tablished the precedent chat no Pres- 
ident should serve longe: than two 
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terms. In his Farewell Address he 
spoke as an “old and affectionate 
friend,” and offered some “disinter- 
ested warnings” to his countrymen. His 
advice that “ "Tis our true policy to steer 
clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the toreign world” was later 
expanded by [homas Jefterson in his 
warning against “entangling alliances.” 
a urged Americans to avoid 
sectionalis..., to cultivate union as a 
“main prop of liberty” and to avoid par 
tisanship and “the banetul effects of the 
spirit a party.” This advice is particu- 
larly timely today as leaders of all po- 
litical parties are calling for people to 
forget the 1940 election and work for 
national] «nity. The Farewell Address 
also reveal that Washington, like 
Jefferson, believed that education was 
of primary importance in our democ- 
racy. “In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public 
opinion,” he wrote, “it is essential that 


public opinion should be enlightened.” 
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Tumult and Shouting 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


get excited; when strong men present 
themselves before the bar of public 
opinion, vpinion is divided. This is as it 
should be in a democracy, and it is a 
sign of health in democracy that it con- 
tinues. 

One other consolation is to be drawn 
from this survey of our past political 
experience. That is that prophecies of 
doom have invariably been premature 
and that dissension has been short- 
lived. It would be entertaining, but not 
very edifying, to recall those prophecies 
of doom. Few elections have n with 
‘ out them. There have been few con- 
tests that have not been alleged to 
involve the “fate of the Republic” or 
the survival of the “American system.” 
Somehow the United States has man- 
aged to survive, and in retrospect these 
eee seem faintly ridiculous. Ac- 
tually the average politician — and even 
the average voter - is a little childish 
during a eaaggers campaign. He is like 
the schoolboy who, at a baseball game, 
wants to “kill the umpire,” or. who, 
when his team has lost a football game, 
feels that the end of the world has 
come. 

More important has been the relative 
ease with which the wounds of political 
campaigns heal, the rapidity with which 
the dissensions and divisions are over- 
come and unity restored. The fact is 
that our political system has wonderful 
recuperative powers. We may seem 
hopelessly divided, we may appear to 
be torn by dissension, we may even, 
on the day after election, talk of Para- 
dise Lost or Paradise Regained. But all 


this is Sometimes it takes us 
a little time to that it is super- 
ficial. But soori“we see that the sun still 
rises in the east, that the schoolbell 
rings at its accustomed time, and the 

man walks his same route. that 
our busy life of work and play goes on 
as before, and we forget in time what 
the campaign was about and torget, 
too, how excited we were. 

Now there is a reason for all this. The 
reason is, of course, that campaign talk 
to the contrary notwithstanding, Amer- 
icans are not divided. They are a united 
people. They are in agreement — in full 
agreement — upon the fundamentals of 
government, of society, and even of 
economy. They differ not about funda. 


‘mentals, but about men and methods. 


They differ not in philosophy but in the 
application of that philosophy. We 
worship the same God, we are loyal to 
the same Constitution, we look to pro- 
tection from the same courts, we are 
members of the same great society, we 
go to the same schools, we accept the 
rule of law and democracy and, in the 
main, private property. These are the 
fundamentals. As long as we are in 
agreement upon them we are safe. 
When we disagree about them, our di- 
visions will not be confined to the harm- 
less arena of political campaigns. 





Salt in Our Speech 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


Even today stories that have a flavor 
of personal narration are called “yarns.” 
In the days of the windjammers sea- 
men were set to the job of picking 
oakum and twisting it into a type of 
light cordage known as spun yarn. 
Since the operation was sedentary and 
required little physical effort, the sailors 
whiled away the time by telling stories 
while they spun the yarn. Thus did 
story-tellin me known as “spin- 
ning yarns,’ a term quickly shaped by 
the landsman and applied more par- 
ticularly to tall tales wherever told. 

The word “brace,” used in many 
ways aboard ship, usually referred to 
the tackles by which the yards were 
controlled, a vital operation in the han- 
dling of a vessel. When the main brace 
became weakened it was strengthened 
by splicing in a new piece of rope and 
made good as new. The navies of Great 
Britain and the United States referred 
to the serving of a refreshing tot of 
grog to a worn-out crew as ‘splicing 
the main brace.” The injunction “brace 
up” to a downcast or defeated person 
was formerly a command to brace the 
sails up to the wind so as to give them 
increased driving power. 

At sea as nowhere else, vigilance is 
necessary to safety. From the earliest 


“ 
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pee 
and reporting everthing tht comes in 
sight. The injunction as 
lookout” is no. longer confined to mari- 
ners; it is in general use wherever 
watchfulness is necessary. 

The anchor has been a symbol of 
safety for centuries. When the shi 
master cast “anchor to windward” 
relied on it to save his ship from de- 
struction on a lee shore. ineerin: 
and industry have borrowed a, | 
and used it in many ways, such as 
anchor bolt, anchor plate, anchor link, 
anchor hold, etc. 

There are countless other words and 
phrases of sea origin that are used in 
our everyday speech: Hitch (knot), 
bowling along, heavy weather, log (rec- 
ord), overboard, sheer off, put about, 
bail out, disembark, a fa oe high 
and dry, castaway, shanghai dlight, 
on sh rocks, ob 1% on ray ede 
stow, dunnage, ballast, deck, wake, 
sing out (chant), pipe down, wash 
down, half seas over, steer and lubber 
are only a few examples of the jargon 
that has entered our everyday speech 
to give it the salty tang that every 
language needs. 


Reprinted by permission of This Week 
Magazine. 





Key to Social Studies Quiz (P. 13) 


. Mixture of corn mush and sausage. 


. Corn bread, especially when made 
without sugar or eggs. 


. Juice left from boiled greens. 

. Broiled meat, usually over an open fire 
and highly seasoned. 

. Fried (or boiled) swine intestines, 

. Thick-shelled clam. 

. Mixture of corn and lima beans. 

. Coarsely ground hominy. 

. Syrup made from sorgham juice. 

. Apple-jack (fermented cider). 


. Follower of Theodore Roosevelt in 
1912. 


Independent voter. 

A political hanger-on. 

One who helps another for a favor 
( back-scratcher ). 


One who will not take a definite stand 
on an issue. 


Michigan. 


aaaie (but not all Georgians ar 
Crackers ). 


18. Indiana. 
19. North Carolina. 
20. Kansas. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
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LANGUAGE MADE IN THE U.S. A. 


The Dictionary of American English", 


Tells Us How It Got 


Reprinted from The New York Times M. pazine by permission of the. 
editors and the , pro 1} 


HE American brand of the Eng- 

lish language is going to have a 

dictionary all its own — A Dic- 
tionary of American i on His- 
torical Principles. The eight or 
ten published parts, A to Honk, in 
green paper covers for the time be- 
ing, have shown up in libraries with- 
in the last year or so. 

For a highbrow product, these 
samples are lively reading. Besides 
showing how our lingo got the way 
it is, they tell a lot about American 
life, its ways and doings, its horse 
sense and its humor. In fact, they 
have made such a hit with the gen- 
eral book-lifting public that vigilant 
librarians have taken to keeping 
them under lock and key. 

American English has been a long 
while in making the grade to re- 
spectability. Noah Webster boosted 
it, Richard H. Thornton gave it a 
hand, Henry L. Mencken went to 
bat for it, and still certain classrooms 
and editorial offices: figure that to 
write United States is sort of low- 
down or something. The new dic- 
tionary may help to smear that dull 
notion. 

To the editors of this book, Sir 
William A. Craigie, who was co- 
editor of the Oxford English Diction- 
ary, and Dr. James R. Hulbert, Pro- 
fessor of English at the University 


is plenty g and just as 
worthy of a dictionary as any variety « 
of English anywhere. Moreover, it 
happens to be the language of the 
largest body of English-speaking 
people on earth. 

-The dictionary-makers at Chicago 
have been on the job since 1925, 
backed by the General Education 
Board, the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the University. 
In a long room whose windows look 
out across the Midway — a quiet 
room with many desks and walled 
with bookshelves and filing cases, 
with portraits of famous lexicogra- 
phers hanging around to inspire the 
project — studious people pore over 
old books and manuscripts, stacks 
of newspaper clippings and bundles 
of quotations, back-tracking Ameri- 
canisms to their earliest recorded ap- 
pearance. Some of the digging has 
been done in the Universities of Mis- 
souri and Kansas. Some of it was 
done long ago by hobbyists whose 
collections are here available to Dr. 
Hulbert’s staff. > 

The book will compare with the 
Oxford Dictionary in apa if 
not in scope. The idea is to include 
only such material as will show 
wherein the s h of the American 
Colonies and the United States dif. 


The professors are helping to combat the notion 
that American English is low-down or something. _ 





Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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fers from that of other English-using 
lands. 

The whole language of Americans 
is inspected in this quiet room, but 
. much of it is dismissed. Slang of the 
moment, expressions that never get 
into print, and words born since 1900 
are stopped at the door. Words not 
clearly of American origin, or hav- 
ing no greater currency here than 
elsewhere, are likewise excused. At 
that, there’s a mob of words left — 
enough for a four-volume dictionary 
that will sell for -$80, bound. 

How do words get into a lan- 
guage? Dr. Hulbert looks at what 


has happened to English in America - 


in 300 years and suggests that words 
are products of human living and 
bob up as the need arises. 

The language that landed on these 
shores with the Pilgrims, the Puri- 
tans and the Cavaliers began to go 
American on the spot. Here were 
strange critters overlooked by Adam, 
and strange plants, foods and what- 
not, and English was stumped for 
names for them. 


The Indian Contribution 


The first Englishmen consulted the 
Indians and opened the language to 
a drove of new words, such as wood- 
chuck, raccoon, opossum, moose, 
skunk, persimmon, hickory, squash, 
hominy, and succotash, along with 
new-made English words like war- 
path anc firewater. 

From settlers of other races they 
borrowed words and forgot to return 
them; words like prairie, chowder, 
and levee from the French; boss, 
sleigh, cruller, and stoop from the 
Dutch; maize, sassafras, alligator, 
canoe, pickaninny, tobacco, tomato, 
and corral from the Spanish, who 
borrowed many of them from the 
Indians. And using their eyes, ears 
and wits, they coined hangbird, 
bobwhite, bobolink, bluebird, cat- 
bird, chickadee, blue , bullfrog, 
catfish, copperhead, an bandied 
more. 

Later on the descendants of these 
pioneers threw dependence on for- 
mal English overboard with depend- 
ence on England. and went in for 
verbal short cuts They made. the 
lowly verb fix do duty for a regi- 
ment of nicer verbs, as Dickens and 
other travelers complained. A free- 
and-easy people, they took liberties 
with the old home tongue. Th 
deeded, tabled notified, obligat 


located, advocated, belittled, affili- 
ated and p which no well- 


brought-up Englander had ever 
done. 


Their talk became a breezy, poetic 
reflection of rough-and-ready pio- 
neer life. They lived in diggings — 
cabins, frame houses and brownstone 
fronts — by the forks of the creek 
under the bluff about a mile above 


the Water Gap. The folks suffered 


considerable from blizzards, cloud- 
bursts and chinchbugs, and often 
were plumb out of corn. 

One time they just about went 
over the divide from the prickly heat. 
They were sure sick; they were down 
and out, n.g., in a fix, in a jam and 
up a tree for fair — gone coons, you 
might say. It was a tough break for 
them. But Doc Jones pulled them 
through p.d.q. Inside Ey a week he 
had them up and. around, and soon 
they were okay, full of vim and going 
for joyrides, all but Ma, who was 
still doctoring at last reports. 

They felt like going a-huckleberry- 
ing. They got wrathy and wiped out 
the Redskins. They were good mixers 
and swapped yarns. They held in- 
dignation meetings, camp meetings, 
husking bees and clambakes. They 
wore suspenders, dickeys, vests and 
stovepipe hats. 

They ran bakeries, drug stores, 
candy kitchens and creameries. They 
had a hired man to tend store and 
a force to operate the mill, and they 
were kind, or not, to the help. They 
laid sidewalks and ate johnnycake. 
Occasionally they went on a drunk, 
had too much moonshine aboard, 
cussed out the neighbors, raised 
Cain, and then got on the water- 
wagon. 

They bolted the ticket, stumped 
the county, stampeded the voters. 
They approached a wire-puller to 
railroad a bill through the Legis- 
lature and slipped him a rakeoft. 
They gave the Iron Horse a cow- 
catcher, and brought forth freight 
trains, cabooses, snowplows, jim- 
crow. cars, switches and switch- 
engines, downgrades, double-head- 
ers and baggage cars 

Everything in the American ex- 
perience, forest and farm, stage- 
coach, canal boat, steamboat, and 
covered wagon, district school, cross- 
roads store and mining camp, the 
very soil of the new land and the 
products therenf helped swell the 
vocabulary 


Corn, which is a 100-per-cent 
American word as we use it 
fathered cora stalk, corn shuck, corp 
sheller, corn pone, corn crib, com 
cob, corn popper, and so on. Cotton 

t pages of new words and s 

did cow — cowboy, cowhand, cow 

pone cowhide, cow lot, cow out. 
t, cow fown. 


Words from Special Fields 

Business produced. dicker, boom, 

bogus, accommodation, floor-walker, 
coupon-clipper and a corner in 
wheat. Politics came through with 
cabinet, administration man, caucus, 
boodie, pocket veto. Religion yielded 
Hardshell Baptist, Adventist, Chris- 
tian. Science, circuit rider, amen 
corner, anxious seat. _. 
» The racetrack and baseball were 
prolific: Senator A. is a dark horse 
and a thoroughbred; Governor B. is 
an also-ran, and Judge C. won't get 
to first. The card table supplied 
showdown, ante, kitty, chip in, jack- 
pot, stand pat other useful 
words, including new deal, which 
President Roosevelt has capitalized 
for the history books. Dr. Hulbert’s 
word scouts find that.General Sher- 
man used the expression in the same 
sense in 1868. 

The verbs fizzle, crawfish, hog, 
take it back, eat dirt, slop over, cave 
in, ball up, get rattled, put on the 
dog, sidestep, rubberneck, bulldoze, 
logroll and freeze vut are American- 
born. For a random handful of 
American nouns, there are buggy. 
bobsled, schooner, eatboat, dory, di 
road, dishpan, pay dirt, tenderfoot, 
shack, scab, hoodlum, hold-up, 
sucker, applejack, crackerjack, ap- 

ndicitis, arc lamp, cold snap, has- 

n, lame duck,. rough-house, 
bleacher, back country, back num- 
ber, back pay, angél-cake and crow- 
ar. 
It is American to say “Whos 
ahead?” and “He is worth $200,000,” 
and “She gets straight A’s and “The 
faculty dropped him,” and “Henry 
grew string beans and Harriet 
canned them.” It’s American to covet 
fires and to write editorials. It's in 
America that you find ads, co-eds, 
bald-headed eagles, lengthy sermons, 
ch children, appearing 
at blue laws, anthracite, arcties 
for the feet, a chicken iv every pot 
and annexes, as in Times Annex. __ 

As the nation grew. English words 

(Coneluded on page 27) 
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“Where Are You From?” 


The Adventures of Dr. Smith, the New Dialect Detective, and How 
He Distinguishes the Various Speech Areas of the United States 


hero isn't named Hawkshaw 
or Holmes or Peter Wi 2 
Its Smith — Dr. Henry Lee Smith. 
He isn’t interested in fingerprints or 
blodstains or motives—he’s in- 
terested in American accents. His 


tools are two sensitive ears and a 


Tre is a detective story, but the 


| handful of carefully selected words 


and phrases. And as surely as the 
Canadian Mounties get their man, 
Dr. Smith can (seven times out of 
ten), after listening to you rattle off 
his list of words, tell you where 
you're from and point out the spot 
where the crime was committed on 
his wall map of the United States. 
He’s a Dialect Detective. 

Dr. Smith is not one of those 
speech specialists who hold any one 
accent up as the standard we should 
all try for. He doesn’t believe that in 
this wide and varied land of ours 
which has been settled by people 
fom so many countries and with so 
many kinds of backgrounds, we 
should all try to speak alike. In fact 
this expert who, in his radio pro- 
gam, Where Are You From? is 
doing so much to make us aware of 


By Ernestine K. Taggard 


our own speech, is a champion of 
regional accents. He says that the 
best usage in any area is best for 
that part of the country. For in some 
strange and wonderful way these 
regional accents from the North, 
South, East and West — each with its 
separate way of pronouncing the 
same words — go to make up some- 
thing that is greater than its com- 
ponent parts. And that is what we 
call the American language. 

Dr. Smith is a young man (he’s 
only twenty-six) from Baltimore — 
the part of our country he calls “gen- 
eral Eastern.” He got interested in 
philology at Princeton (where he 
studied not only American and Eng- 
lish, but such remote things as Hit- 
tite and Sanskrit and Gothic). His 
way with words landed him at Co- 
lumbia University where he taught 
speech and the history of the Eng- 
lish language until cage ge At pres- 
ent he is a member of the Depart- 
ment of English at Brown University, 
in charge of public speaking and 


speech work — not too far away from 
New York to keep up his weekly 
half hour on the radio. 

Many of you have been listening 
Wednesday nights to that Where 
Are You From? program broadcast 
over the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and have wondered just how 
the young man does it, every time 
he hits the nail on the head. We were 
curious too, and so we watched Dr. 
Smith in action at the mike. We 
listened as he brought people he'd 
never seen before to the stage, and 
asked them to read his key words 
and a ditty or two. As you know 
yourself, if you've been listening to 
that progam, Detective Smith can 
nearly always tell his guests what 
section of our wide country they hail 
from. If you think this is easy, try 
it sometime. After the broadcast we 
had a talk with Dr. Smith and told 
him we thought the readers of 
Scholastic would like to know more 
about his detective methods if they 
weren't a professional secret. To 
make things easier for you he 
sketched us the map on the next 
page, and wrote down a few of the 
clues. Remember, when you're read- 
ing the list of key words, that you 
should pronounce them the way 
you've always pronounced them, and 
don’t let any outside influence, like 
the movies or radio, color your 
words. 


Key Words 


In the first place, here are the 

words: 

merry, marry, Mary 

water, wash, Washington 

on, off, dog, oft, lot, log, sorry 

father, park, part 

about the house 

on the dog 


greasy ; 
Dialect Areas 
The United States, he says, divides 
roughly into eight dialect areas (see 


Dialect Detective Smith, right, lends an 
ear to the speech of Arthur Hale, 
Transradio Press news commentator. In 
the audience is James Melton, radio 
tenor, seated right of the mike. 
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map), though, of ‘course, there are 
many subdivisions. The eight main 
areas are: 


1. Coastal New England 

2. Western or Hill New England (Con- 
necticut River roughly the divid- 
ing line. ) 

3. General Eastern (East of Appalachi- 
an Highlands, north of Potomac 
River.) 

Southern Tidewater or Coastal. (In- 
cludes Eastern Shore ot Maryland, 
entire Atlantic and Gulf Coast with 
the exception of Florida. ) 

5. Southern Piedmont. (The plateau 
region just west of the Atlantic 
Coastal plain extending from cen- 
tral Virginia south to northern 
Georgia. Native Floridians are 
mainly Piedmonters. ) 

}. Southern Hill. (Speakers west ot the 
mountains extending to Texas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma. ) 

. Middle West. (Roughly the old 
Northwest Territory.) 

. Far West. (Both 7 and 8 are often 
called General American.) 


Dialect Tests 


A. Merry, marry, Mary, pronouced 
with separate, distinct vowel sounds, 
indicate an Eastern speaker. In the 
Middle and Far West all three words 
thyme, being heard as merry is heard 
in the East. In Coastal New England 
and Tidewater Southern the girl’s name 
Mary is prounouced Mayry. 

B. Water and wash. Generally 
speaking, the vowel in the first word is 
pronounced in the East with the lips 
rounded to give an aw sound, and 
second word is pronounced with little 
rounding for the vowel, as wahsh. The 
Middle West exactly reverses this usage 
and wash is pronounced with the lips 
rounded to give wawsh, or even 
wawrsh, and the vowel in water is 


es» anor 


unrounded to give wahter. The Far 
West has one sound for both words 
between the two extremes of the East 
and Middle West. 

C. If on is pronounced ahn (that is 
with relatively little rounding), the 
speaker is from north of the 40th par- 

el. If awn is heard with considerable 
rounding the speaker is from south of 
40 degrees. Own is frequently heard in 
the Piedmont and Hill dialects of the 
South. A little north of the Ohio River 
the word greasy changes from greazy 
to greassy. 

D. Any heard as inny; many as 
minny, etc., are characteristic of Pied- 
mont and Southern Hill dialects. Out 
and house heard as eut and heus, are 
Tidewater Southern. From twenty miles 
south of Savannah, Georgia, to twenty 
miles north of Charleston, South Car- 
olina, four beer rhymes with the gen- 
eral pronunciation of forbear, and here 
rhymes with general pronunciation of 
hair. 

E. Park and part almost rhymin 
with i 


com 
England and 
tendency to unround the 


such words as on, off, 


its tendency to have very little r color. 
ing in such words as far. park, fair, and 
horn b cea s Ca ie ditions 
t is often a to dipthongi 
and something ‘like boid and foist i 
heard (or shall we say hoid?). 

All right, those are the clues. You 
already know where you're from, 
but just to prove that Dr. Smith 
knows what he’s talking about, after 
all these years of fistening, of making 
recordings of voices and accents 
from the various parts of our coun- 
try, and of trying out his theories 
successfully on perfect strangers, try 
reading (out loud) the list of key 
words and this silly little paragraph 
which we've just created for the pure 


pose. 

“After washing our dog Harry, Ma 
took him out rae walk in Washington 
Park which isn’t far from our house. 
Sitting on a log in the park, she 
watched the wate: in the brook, tossed 
a ball for Harry to retrieve, and then 
talked to fair-haired little girl named 
Sarah who was lunching on a greasy 
doughnut and a bottle of milk. Sarah 
felt sorry for some merry little birds 
there and gave them some doughnut 
crumbs. Then Mary B site Sarah some 


rare (not many gh) and they 
walked home.” 

Most of Dr. Smith’s key words are 
in that Ih with some extra 
cnes (lik e “bottle which so many 
New Yorkers swallow) thrown in. 

Where are you from? 





A Few Americanisms 


Annie Oakley. In memory otf a ta- 
mous riflewoman (member of the Buf- 
falo Bill troupe) who could throw a 
plying ee eee 

of holes as a punched meal ticket 
before it landed, this means a meal 
ticket, and, figuratively, any compli- 
mentary ticket or newspaperman’s pass. 

Boss. There was something about the 
sound of “master” that bothered the 


ington Irving used it, as “boss” in 1806. 


Bury the Hatchet. Before smoking the 
the Indians. buried their 
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An Excerpt from the Scholarly and 
Amusing Book, The American Language 


By H. L. Mencken 


ESPITE their steady gobbling of 
D Americanisms, the English con- 

tinue faithful to many words and 
phrases that are quite unknown in this 
country, and so the two languages re- 
main recognizably different, i 
in their more colloquial forms. An Eng- 
lshman, walking into his house, does 
not enter upon first floor as we do, 
but upon the ground floor. He may also 
call it the first storey (not f ing the 
penultimate ¢), but when regen i of 
the first floor he means what we call 
the second floor, and so on up to the 
roof, which is covered, not with tin or 
shingles, but with tiles or leads. He 
does not ask his servant, “Is there any 
mail for me?” but “Are there any letters 
for me?” for mail, in the American sense, 
isa word that he uses much less often 
than we do. There are mavens am 
country, and carry il-bags 
ce ol saat’, post-bags) that are 
unloaded into mail-vans bearing signs 
reading “Royal Mail,” but in general he 
reserves the word mail for letters going 
to or from foreign countries, and he 
knows nothing of the compounds so 
numerous in American, ¢.g., mail-car, 
‘matter, -man, -box, and -carrier. He 
uses post instead. The man who brings 
his post or letters is not a letter-carrier 
or mailman, but a postman. His out- 
going letters are posted, not mailed, at 
a oller bait not at a mail-box. If they 
“ urgent they are sent, not by 

ivery, but by ess ‘ 

ordered by post meee ap 9 dealer 
pays the cost of tion are said 
to arrive, not post or prepaid, but 
post-free or carriage-paid. 


What's a Brake-Van? 


The English have begun to use 
freight in our sense, though they prefer 
to restrict it to water-borne traffic, and 
they have borrowed Pullman, Ballast 
and track, and begin to abandon left- 
luggage room for cloak-room, but they 


still get in or out of a train, not on or 


off it, and their only way of expressing 
what we mean by commuter is to say 
a season-ticket . They say a train 
is up to time, not on time, they desig- 
hate what we call a station-agent by 

more sonorous station-master, they call 
a ie a booking-clerk, a rail- 
way bill-of-lading a consignment-note, 
a bureau-of-information an inquiry- 








office, a bumper a buffer, a caboose a 
brake-van, and the aisle of 2 Pullman | 
its corridor, and they know cea me 
way-stations, flag-stops, box-cars, chair- 
cars, check -rooms, ticket -c s, 


claim-agents, grade-crossings, i 
cation-yards, flyers, long- and _ short- 
hauls, trunk-lines, and tie-ups. An Eng- 
lish guard, (not conductor) does not 
bellow “All aboard!” but “Take your 
seats, please!” 

An Englishman does not wear su- 
spenders but braces, his undershirt is a 
vest or singlet. He carries, not a billfold, 
but a note-case. His crazy-bone is his 


as. pe ie His watch-crystal is his. 


watch-glass, though English jewelers, 
among themselves, sometimes use crys- 
tal. A stem-winder is a keyless-watch, a 
Derby hat is a bowler, an elevator is a 
lift, a fraternal-order is a friendly- or 
mutual-society, an insurance-adjustor is 
a fire-assessor, a lunch-counter is a 
snack-bar, a pen-point is a nib, the 
of a meeting is the agenda, a 
r is an estate-agent, the room- 
clerk in a hotel is the reception-clerk, a 
white-collar job is black-coated, a labor 
scab is a blackleg, a street-cleaner is a 
road-sweeper, a thumbtack is a draw- 
ing-pin, a militia-armory is a drill-hall, 
a sham-battle is a sham-fight, what we 
call a belt (as in Cotton Belt, Corn 
Belt, Bible Belt) is a zone, a bid or 
proposal is always a tender (an i 
man bids at auctions or ),a 
traffic blockade is » block, a pay-roll is 
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a wage-sheet, a weather-bureau is a 

ae an eraser is usually 
an indi r, a new r clippi 
is a Cutting, a gab lieg whose lie, 
hand-me-downs are reach-me-downs, a 
navy-yard is a dock-yard or naval-yard, 
a scratchpad is a scribbling-block, a 
boy’s sling-shot is a catapult, a laborer 
on the roads or railroads is a navvy, a 
steam-shovel is a crane-navvy, and in- 
stead of signs reading “Post No Bills” 
the English put up signs reading “Stick 
No Bills.” 

An Englishman, as we have seen, 
does not seek sustenance in a tenderloin 
but in an undercut or fillet. Yellow 
turnips, in England, are called swedes, 
and are regarded as fit food for cattle 
enly; when rations were short there, in 
1916, the Saturday Review made a 
solemn ‘effort to convince its readers 
that were good enough to go u 
the ok The’ English, or ue "ie 
become more or less aware of another 
vegetable formerly resigned to the 
lower fauna, to wit, American sweet 
corn. But they are still having some 
difficulty about its name, for plain corn, 
in England, means all the ins used 
by man. Some time ago, in the London 
Sketch, one C. J. Clive, a gentleman 
farmer of Worcestershire, was advertis- 
ing sweet corn-cobs as the “most deli- 
cious of all vegetables,” and offering to 
sell them at 6s.6d. a dozen, carriage- 
paid. By chicken the English can mean 
any fowl, however ancient. Broilers and 
fryers are never heard of over there. 
An Englishwoman’s mal maid, if 
she has one, is not Ethel or Ma 
Robinson, and the nurse-maid who 
looks after her children is not Lizzie 
but Nurse. A general servant, however 
is addressed by her given-name, or, 
as the English always say, by her 
Christian name. 


See the Puff-Puff 


English babies do not use choo-choo 
to designate a locomotive, but puff-puff; 
a horse is a gee-gee. A nurse in a hos- 
pital is not addressed by her name, but 
as Nurse, and her full style is not Miss 
Jones, but Nurse Jones or Sister. The 
hospital itself, if it takes pay for enter- 
taining the sick, is not a hospital at all, 
but a nursing-home, and its trained or 
registered nurses (as we would say) are 

lain nurses, or hospital nurses, or may- 
nursing sisters. And the white-clad 
young gentlemen who" make love to 
them are not studying medicine but 
walking the hospitals. 

If an English boy goes to a public 
school, it is not a sign that he is getting 
his education free, but that his father 
is paying a good round sum for it and 
is accepted as a gentleman. A public 
school over there corresponds to the 
more swagger sort of American prep 
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school; it is a place maintained chiefly 
by endowments, wherein boys of the 
upper classes are prepared for the uni- 
versities. What we know as a public 
school is called a council-school in Eng- 
land, because it is in the hands of the 
education committee of the Coun 

Council; it used to be called a board- 
school, because before the Education 
Act of 1902 it was run by a school 
board. The boys in a public (i.e., pri- 
vate) school are divided, not into 
classes, or grades, but into forms, which 
are numbered, the highest usually 
being the sixth. The benches they sit on 
are also called forms. An English boy 
whose father is unable to pay for his 
education goes first into a babies’ class 
in a primary or infants’ school. He 
moves thence to class one, class two, 
class three and class four, and thence 
into the junior school, where he enters 
the first standard. Until now. boys and 
girls have sat together in class, but 
hereafter they are separated, the boy 
going to a boys’ school and the girl to 
a girls’. The boy goes up a standard a 
year. At the third or fourth standard, 
for the first time, he is put under a 
male teacher. He reaches the seventh 
standard, if he is bright, at the age of 
twelve and then goes into what is 
known as the ex-seventh. If he stays 
at school after this he goes into the 
ex-ex-seventh. But some leave the pub- 
lic elementary school at the ex-seventh 
and. go into the secondary-school, 
which, in this sense, is what Americans 
commonly call a high school. But the 
standard system is gradually being re- 


placed by a form system, imitating that’ 


of the more swagger schools. A gram- 
mar-school, in England, always means 
a place for the sons of the relatively 
rich. Grade-schools are unknown. 

The upkeep of council-schools in 
England, save for some help from the 
Treasury, comes out of the rates, 
which are local taxes levied upon house- 
holders. For that reason an English 
municipal tax-payer is called a rate- 
payer. The functionaries who collect 
and spend the money are not office- 
holders or job-holders, but public-serv- 
ants, or, if of high rank, civil-servants. 
The head of the local police is not a 
chief of police, but a chief constable. 
The fire department is the fire-brigade, 
and a fire-alarm box is a fire-call. A city 
ordinance is a by-law, and a member of 
the City Council is a councillor. The 
parish poorhouse is colloquially a work- 
house, but officially a poor-law institu- 
tion. A policeman is a bobby familiarly, 
and a constable officially, though the 
American cop seems to be making 
progress. His club is his truncheon. He 
is sometimes mentioned in the news- 
papers, not by his name, but P. C. 

A-—i.e., Police Constable No. 


643 of the A Division When he belongs 


to what we call the traffic division he 
is said to be on point duty. There are 
no police lieutenants or captains; the 
one rank between sergeant and super-. 
intendent is inspector. The blotter at a 
police-station is the charge-sheet. A, 
counterfeiter is a coiner, a fire-bug is 


H. L. MENCKEN 


Ne@ SPECIAL issue like this one 

would be complete without an 
excerpt from H. L. Mencken’s fat and 
famous book, The American Lan- 
guage, which was first published in 
1919 and has gone through four edi- 
tions, each more diverting and com- 
prehensive than the last. In those 
800 pages you'll find practically 
everything that’s been published 
about the living and changing speech 
of our country. 

As we told you last spring when we 
published an excerpt from his then 
brand-new autobiography, Happy 
Days (Schol. Apr. 1, 1940), H. L. 
Mencken was born in Baltimore 
(1880), grew up there, and still lives 
there. Today at sixty he’s able to 
look back on a long and vigorous 
career as newspaperman, editor, 
poet, playwright, critic, philosopher. 

those years he has been asso- 
ciated with the Baltimore Sun for 
thirty-four years; edited (with 
George Jean Nathan) the American 
Mercury for the first nine years of 
that magazine’s stirring career; pub- 
lished at least a dozen books — all 
the while keeping his finger on the 
pulse of the development of our own 
American language. 





a fire-raiser, and a porch-climber is a 
cat-burglar. 

The English keep up most of the old 
distinctions between physicians and 
surgeons, barristers and solicitors, A 
barrister is greatly superior to a solici- 


refresher from time to time. A barrister 
is never admitted to the bar, but 3s 
always called. If he become a King’s 
Counsel, or K.C. (a mainly honorary 
appointment though it carries some 
rivileges, and usually brings higher 
ees), he is said to have taken silk 

Many of our own names for common 
fauna and flora are unknown to h'm 
save as strange Americanisms heard in 
the talkies, e.g., terrapin, ground-hog, 
poison-ivy, persimmon, gumbo, egg- 
plant, catnip, sweet-potate and yam. He 
calls the rutabaga a mangelwurzel. He 
is familiar with many fish that we sel- 
dom see, e.g., the turbot, and eats some 
that we reject, e.g., the ray, which he 
calls the skate. He also knows the hare. 
which is seldom heard of in America. 
But he knows nothing of devilled-crabs, 
crab-cocktails, club-sandwiches, clam- 
chowder or oyster-stews, and he never 
goes to oyster-su , sea-food (a 
shore) dinners, clam-bakes or barbe- 
cues, or eats boiled-dinners. - 

An Englishman never lives on a’ 
street, but always in it, though he may 
live on an avenue or road. He never 
lives in a block of houses, but in a row 
of them or in a block of flats (not apart- 
ments); an apartment to him is a room. 
His home is never in a section of the 
city, but always in a district. The -bust- 
ness-blocks that are so proudly exhibited 
in all small American towns are quite 
unknown to him. Going home from Lon- 
don by train he always takes the down- 
train, no matter whether he be pro- 
ceeding southward to Wimbledon, west- 
ward to Shepherd’s Bush, northward to 
Tottenham, or eastward to Noak’s Hill. 
A train headed toward London is al- 
ways an up-train and the track it runs 
on (the left-hand track, not the right- 
hand one, as in the United States) is 
the up-line. 

English streets hare no sidewalks; 

are always c pavements of 

pox BiB or simply paths. Sidewalk, 

however, is used in Ireland. A road, in 

England, is always a road, and never 

a railway. A car means a tram-car Of 

motor-car; never a railway-carriage. A 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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Speech for the Free 
The American Language, Always Growing, Always Indi- 
vidual, Is Worthy of Special Study in Our Schools 


\\ E AMERICANS. are great 
individualists. Within our 
boundaries, the principle of 
egimentation has never made much 
progress. Sameness —the multitude 
bf men or objects turned from an 
dentical mould — provokes us either 
0 wrath or to laughter. Sitting in the 
eatre, watching the screen, we split 
bur sides at an army goose-stepping 

rough a comedy; if the movie is a 
hagedy, we close our lips in a 
fighter line and solemnly shake our 
heads. 

We like the various. “That is just 

e dress for you,” the salesladies 
bay. We want the homes of our 
riends to be “just like” our friends, 

e refuse to permit ourselves or our 
possessions to become standardized. 
Dur culture is a culture of individ- 

alists — free men who create any- . 

ing from a hooked rug to a com- 
plicated psychological novel — and 

ho are willing to defend to the 
death the right to make whatever we 
please. 

Considering our determination to 
preserve our individual culture, it 
seems strange that, for the past half- 
century, there has been a tendency 
to standardize and stultify the great- 
mest and most universal tool of any 
culture — the mother tongue. Certain 
dictims as hard and narrow as the 
tules in a Latin grammar, have been 
passed from one generation to an- 
other — seldom by textbooks, usually 
Ly word of mouth. 

“Never begin a sentence with and 
or but.” 

“Never end a sentence with a 
preposition.” 

“Say ahnt, not ant, when you mean 
@unt.” . 

“There is no w in the word dog.” 

The American language is to be 
congratulated on its vigor, its mar- 
Velous resilience. For fifty years, the 
less well informed and more opinion- 
ated men and women who speak jt 
have been doing their best to take 
the rich color out of it, to ossify it, 
to reduce it to so much bone. Never- 
theless, the American people still 
begin sentences with and and but, 


end them with prepositions, consider 
them living, pliable things that can 
be twisted about to fit the moment's 
use. A Southerner still proudly in- 
serts a warm and individualized w 
into the word dog. And a Wisconsin 
farmer will look at you with a cold 
and fishy stare if you refer to his 
ahnt. 

This issue of Scholastic takes the 
American language seriously. It 
treats that language with the amount 
of respect due to any thriving, lusty, 
living thing. The editors who 
selected the material had these ends 
im view: to show your students how 
living, how pliable, how useable 
their mother tongue is; to relieve 
them of the stultifying burden of 
superstitions about language —lan- 
guage taboos; to give the New Eng- 
lander a taste of the warm, rough 


phrases spoken by his brother in the 


west; to tell the Southerner that 
there is a fine, salty tang to the 
speech men speak near the sea. 


Courtesy E. P. Dutton & Co, 


Charles Allen Lloyd, in his stim- 
ulating book, We Who Speak Eng- 
lish, reminds us how vital a force the 
American language is in today’s 
world. He says: 

“It is a startling fact that there are 
about twice as many speakers of Eng- 
lish in the United States as in Great 
Britain and all the vast British Empire 
together. . . . The situation in America 
is unique. There has never been an- 
other instance in the history of the 
world when so many millions of people 
scattered over so wide an area spoke 
the same language in substantially the 
same way. . . . Whether we Americans 
understand our great privilege and re- 
sponsibility or not, it must be evident 
to thoughtful observers that in our 


hands rests very largely the future of 
the mother tongue.” 
We need not regiment our lan- 
guage to discharge that responsibil- 
ity. The time has come when a 
certain amount of regimentation is 
necessary for every American. There 


will be camps and uniforms, stand- 


ard bunks and barracks, a general 
speeding up of industry, a greater 
degree of efficiency. But we can 
never lose the jewel of our individ- 
uality so long as our culture remains 
individualized. The variations in our 
language, like the variations in our 
diets, our art creations, and our folk- 
lore, is a living testament that we are 
free. 


Classroom Activities 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


This Week We Present: 


The recent election is analyzed this 
week, and the next steps in achieving 
national unity are considered by Dr. 
Commager and in Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s “Americans United.” The pic- 
ture-article on the aircraft industry 
begins an important series on defense 
industries. The English edition is de- 
voted largely to the exciting special 
theme of “The American Language,” 
but the Social Studies Edition also con- 
tains features on this subject. 


Vocabulary Study for 
Social Studies Classes 


The richness of the American lan- 
guage is the central theme of the article 
above (page 1, Teachers’ Section), and 
of the Combined Edition. Social studies 
teachers will do well to take advantage 
of it to motivate social studies and to 
develop vocabulary skills in social 
studies terms. “The Salt in Our Speech” 
(page 14) is a good starting point. 
How many of these words are common 
words? Which have “better” equiva- 
lents? Which have equally pe ar 
equivalents drawn from other American 
activities? 

“Language Made in the U. S. A.” 
(page 17, Combined and English sec- 
tion) gives examples of words taken 
from the Indians, from French, Dutch 
and Spanish colonists, from pioneer 
life, from the Westward movement, 
from frontier experience, from business, 
and from industrial and rural life. Stu- 
dents should be encouraged to add 
others. In the American History class, 
lists might be made of words which 
developed in periods (tory, Forty- 
Niner, carpet-bagger, insurrecto, Heinie, 


speakeasy), in regions (tote, Hoosier, 
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Cracker, camp meeting, vigilante), or 
in political campaigns (full dinner pail, 
free silver, Bull Moose, mugwumps, 
New Deal). In problems classes special 
interest might be developed in unique 
words describing political and eco- 
nomic concepts (technocrat, economic 
royalist, gerrymander, log-rolling, pork- 
barrel). Modern History classes might 
be interested in locating common 
American words based on events in 
world history (open door, Waterloo, 
trial balloon, Quisling, Fifth Column, 
Trojan Horse). 

In the Social Studies Quiz we in- 
clude words some of which are prob- 
ably unknown to many _ students 
(teachers?), in order to stimulate in- 
terest in looking up the events or local 
customs which gave rise to the words. 

“New Models in Words” and “Lan- 
guage Is Fun” are other interesting 
articles on the American Language. 
(Both are in the Combined and Eng- 
lish Editions). 

Another fascinating study has to do 
with American place names. What does 
Montreal mean? Why are the rapids 
there called “Lachine” (China)? What 
gave the Desplaines River in Illinois its 
name? What languages gave us Butte, 
Tacoma, Walla Walla, Marquette, La- 
Salle, Florida, Kokomo, Delaware, 
Maine? What place names are asso- 
ciated with old homes, description .of 
town sites, hopes for the future (New 
Harmony), heroes, and occupations? 


For Problems and 
Civies Classes 


Your classes have discussed the elec- 
tion returns, have read the editorials in 
papers which plead for unity (and, oc- 
casionally, for continuing strife), and 
have studied the complexion of Con- 
gress for the two years to come. Atten- 
tion should now be directed to an eval- 
uation of democratic processes and a 
study of the basic issués facing the 
American people. If your class followed 
the suggestion in last week's Teachers’ 
Section (page 2:T, “For American His- 
tery Classes”) regarding the study of 
democracy, a study of “Democracy at 
Work” might be a logical outgrowth of 
the papers on “What Democracy 
Means to Me.” Especially pertinent 
would be the comparison of the papers 
prepared last adh in terms of ‘the in- 
terpretation of democracy as “some- 
thing one gets” and “something one 
does.” 
If your class did not have this ac- 
tivity, you might want to have it pre- 
cede the suggestion below for use of the 


articles in this issue. 

We must emphasize that democracy 
is good in itself, not only because it-is 
better than dictatorship. Class talks 


might be made on “Democracy Works” 
or “United We Stand.” The articles on 
the election (page 5), by Dr. Com- 
mager (page 11), and by Stephen 
Vincent Benet (page 36), should fur- 
nish ideas for such floor talks. After the 
constructive expression of democracy, 
it may be interesting to have some of 
the pf submit cartoons showing the 
international reactions to our elec- 
tions, such as “Danger — Democracy at 
Work.” 

Now that ‘we can foresee the limits 
and potentialities of future legislation, 
it will be valuable to review the study 
of “Issues Facing the American People” 
which was suggested in connection 
with Dr. Lindeman’s article in the 
October 14, 1940, issue of Scholastic 
(see page 2-T). How can we meet 
these issues? Using the article on the 
elections, what legislation is likely to 
be debated? What new steps will Con- 
gress undoubtedly take? not take? 
What are likely to be problems dealt 


with in State legislatures (expecially 


your own) and by cities? 

The Economics class may use the 
picture-article on the Aircraft Industry 
(pages 7-10) as an object lesson in in- 
dustrial organization. Here are illus- 
trated problems in raw materials, labor, 
planning as a function of management, 
the assembly line (modified), speciali- 
zation and mechanization of labor, and 
the steps in manufacture. Class discus- 
sion might center around the increasing 
technological processes, the variety of 
labor (skilled, technical), the necessity 
of capital outlay, the reasoning back of 
the demand for depreciation allow- 
ances, the concentration of capital in 
few aviation industries, and the reasons 
behind the demand for control of profits 
and standards. 

Economics and problems classes can 
organize a continuing study of the basic 
war industries on the basis of the series 
of articles of which this on the Aircraft 
Industry is the first. Later articles will 
deal with Shipbuilding, Steel, Machine 
Tools, Engines, Aluminum, Chemicals 
and Explosives, Electrical Goods, 
Transportation, and Oil. 

Sociology, civics and problems 
classes may use the Vosetibdel Thepait 
ment on Health Service (page 31) in 
connection with studies of the costs 
and services of government, health, 
cost of medical care, and national de- 
fense. 


For American 
History Classes 


Many teachers will want to follow 
the suggestions above (For Problems 
Classes) for use of the articles on the 
election. 

An historical approach to the topic 





might be in terms of a study of the 
elections over a of years. One 
class exercise be to bring the 
charts of the Goslins (Scholastic, Octo- 
ber 28, 1940, pp. 11, 12, 13) up to 
date. The chart on e 11 of that 
issue would be on the bulletin 
board and the Democratic line ex- 
tended to 1940; the one on page 12 
would be extended to 1940 by the ad- 
dition of a line of figures which in- 
dicates the total vote given in the 
article in this issue and assumes the 
potential total vote as 78 million; and 
the.one on page 13 would be extended 
in the space now occupied by the 
legend sh would be based on the data 
in this article. As a student project it 
would be a good, exercise in the inter- 
pretation and construction of graphs. 

The issue raised by Dr. Commager 
might be the basis for a group dis- 
cussion on “Was this the bitterest cam- 
paign we have ever had?” Such ques- 
tions have probably been asked by 
your students; by using Dr. Com- 
mager’s article you may -have his 
(spiritual) participation in your class 
study. 

The class might profit from a study 
ot campaign issues over a period of 
years. History books, biographies, and 
back numbers of magazines might be 
used to see the extent to which differ- 
ent issues have occupied the center of 
the stage. 

To study why people voted as they 
did in one section, have-.a class report 
on “the People’s Choice,” Life, Novem- 


- ber 11, 1940, pages 95-108. 
The day before Thanksgiving would’ 


be a good time to consider the signifi- 
cance of Thanksgiving as an expression 
of the American spirit, and to enumer- 
ate the reasons we have to be thankful. 
The President’s and Governor's procla- 
mations might be read and commented 
on. 


For Modern 
History Classes 


The class study of last week on the 
book list relating to democracy and 
dictatorship might be followed up as 
is suggested above (For Problems 
Classes). A richer content may be 
given to the class discussion of what 
democracy means by using the pro- 
grams “Why I Am An American,” the 
radio programs by naturalized Amer- 
icans .Common Ground, the new maga- 
zine, Adamic’s From Many Lands, and 
the interviews given by refugees trom 
Europe (not evacuees) can enrich the 
discussion of “What Democracy Means 
to the World.” 

Much of the class discussion wil! be 
around the issues facing America and 
their international implications. based 
on the articles of this issue. 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Jacoby’s Corners (P. 29) 
For Modern Literature Classes 

This deserves reading aloud. Unless 
you have a first-class reader among 
your students, read it yourself — the 
images are delightful, there is room for 
some vigorous histrionics, and there are 
long, descriptive sentences that will roll 
delightfully off the tongue. 

Before you begin, ask the students 
to mark two or three passages that they 
really like—that they wouldn’t mind 
reading again. When you have finished, 
ask five or six of them to read aloud the 
marked parts. 

We feel sure that several pupils will 
champion the fine invective about the 
old cow. We hope that several more 
will take a fancy to the descriptions of 
the Kerris County meals. case 
neither of these is recommended, say 
you were sorry they missed the parts 
you liked reading best, and go through 
the two above passages again, with 
plenty of elocutionary fireworks. 

Then point out that these passages 
don’t describe earthquakes, wrecks, 
great loves, or murders. They're about 
such ordinary things as meals and an 
old cow. Have, the boek, Jacoby’s Cor- 
ners, on hand for possible borrowers: 
And offer extra credit to any student 
who will read through it, insert book- 
marks at the most appealing passages, 
and read them aloud later to the class. 
For Creative Writing Classes 

Ask students to read this as an out- 
side assignment, and suggest that they. 
mark their favorite passages in it. Next 
day, request that some of these be read 
aloud. If nobody volunteers to read the 
description of meals at Uncle Simon’s, 
read it to the class yourself. 

Ask the students to tell you why it 
is good. Emphasize the precision and 
concreteness of the words, the way the 
author evokes taste, sight, and smell, 
the brevity and clearness of the sen- 
tences. Tell them that Mr. Falstaff has 
managed to turn a meal into real litera- 
ture, and challenge them to do as much. 
Each of them remembers some meal, 
or some collection of meals, whose taste 
still lingers from childhood. As an out- 
side assignment ask them for a tribute 
to _ they remember — @ la Jake Fal- 
staff. 


New Models in Words (P. 23) 
For Language Classes 

Assign this ‘for outside reading. Work 
up interest by asking whether any of 
the students know the origin of the 
word “photoplay” or “vaseline” — how, 
precisely, these words came into the 
language — to whom we owe them. 
Next day in class, stage an oral quiz, 


asking students to explain the origin of 
each of the following: kin-mother, 
photoplay, scofflaw, travelogue, blurb. 


Then suggest that they do a little 
word-making of their own. Their imagi- 
nations will probably be more scintillat- 
ing on the vindictive side. Suggest that 
they make up words for one or more 
of the following: - 

(1) A teacher who overloads them 
with homework, (2) a d dull as- 
sembly program, (8) a muddled and 
difficult textbook, (4) a boring assign- 
ment, (5) a party that falls flat. Later, 
you can spend a profitable (and riot- 
ous) half hour by writing the three 
best words in each of the categories 
on the board and taking votes by hands 
for the final choice. 

To Improve Reading Skills 

Use this numbered article to test 
reading skills. For directions, see page 
4-T of the Sept. 16 issue of Scholastic. 
To test reading comprehension, use the 
following questions: (1) What is the 
meaning of the word “kin-mother”? 
(2) True or False: The dictionary says 
“kin” implies blood relationship. (8) 
What is the “flicker industry’? (4) 
Which is the more peg word — 
“movie” or “photoplay”? (5) How 
much money was won by the man who 
created the word “scofflaw”? 


Poetry Corner (P. 25) 
For History of Literature Classes 

Miss Van de Water has made an ex- 
cellent choice in the verse which she 
uses as an introduction to Burns. Be- 
fore asking the class to turn to the 
Poetry Corner, read the four lines “O 
why the deuce, etc.” aloud, and ask 
for guesses as to who the author is. 

The verse is so flip and casual that 
many pupils will lay it at the door of 
some modern poet. All the better. After 
discussion, announce that Burns is the 
author, and say that much of Burns 
has a modern tang and a modern im- 
port, simply because he wrote about 
the honest emotions of ordinary men, 
which have changed surprisingly little 
in these two hundred years. 

Recall to them John Donne’s The 
Anniversarie — a poem praising faith- 
ful love. Show them Burns’s simpler, 
more direct method of dealing with the 
same subject in John Anderson, my Jo. 
Then assign the Poetry Corner as out- 
side reading, asking students to give a 
little thought to this question: “Why 
did Burns’s poetry become so popular 
in his day ha oenivbady ~ ihn ae. 
ers to lords and ladies — knew it and 
quoted it”P On the following days, the 
stage has been set for a lively discus- 
sion about poetry as a democratic pos- 
session of Everyman — something for 
the people to use in their lives. If pos- 
sible, play in class some of the fine re- 
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cordings of poems that have become 
songs and, as songs, are a pie daily 
life: “Bonnie Doon,” “Auld Lang Syne,” 
“Comin’ Through the Rye,” etc. 


Language Made in the U.S.A. 
(P. 17) 


For Language and Composition Classes 

Ask the students to read this silently 
in class. Tell them that it is crammed 
with colorful talk — words and phrases 
created in America by Americans. Ask 
them to underline three or four of the 
phrases or words that strike them as 
being particularly good, and to con- 
sider just why it is that these words or 
phrases strike their fancies. 

When they have finished reading, 
start a discussion. Ask for the under- 
lined passages and the reasons for the 
endésliniog. Lead the discussion to the 
reasons for new terms — how they arise 
from new situations, new objects, a 
new way of looking at life. Say that 
new terms are rising right on the ter- 
ritory, that they, themselves, are mak- 
ing new words and phrases all the 
time: “jitterbug,” “saddle shoes,” etc. 

Then read aloud, and with gusto, the 
five paragraphs, beginning with, “Their 
talk became a breezy, poetic reflec- 
tion. . .” Ask the pupils whether they 
think that they could write, as an ‘out- 
side assignment, just three paragraphs, 
using their own particular brand of 
slang, about how they spend their lives. 
Ask that each slang term used in the 
paragraph be numbered, and that a 
note at the bottom of the page give a 
concise definition of the term used. If 
any of the papers are really amusing — 
and tr | should be — read them 
aloud in class later. If not, choose the 
twelve best terms and definitions, and 
write them on the blackboard for fur- 
ther discussion. 


American and English (P. 21) 
For Language Classes 

Arouse student interest by asking 
whether they have recently heard the 
voices of Englishmen in any of the 
newsreels. There have been a number 
of new films about London under bom- 
bardment, and about the refugee chil- 
dren. Ask pupils whether they noticed 
a marked difference between English 
voices, English pronunciations, English 
words and the speech which they hear 
at home. If your library can let you 
have a copy of the London Times or 
any other English paper, old or new, 
it might be a good trick to read news 
items, emphasizing the differences. 

Select parts of the article for readin 
aloud. We'd suggest the paragrap 
about English schools, and the para- 
graph about clothes. Assign the re- 
mainder as outside reading. Next day, 
have an oral quiz based on the Eng- 
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lish terms used in the article. And ask 
students to watch for these words and 
— in their future reading of Eng- 
ish books; offer extra credit to anyone 
who brings in five or six typically Eng- 
lish words or phrases from any good 
English novel — from Dickens to 
Maugham. 


Books (P. 28) 
To Motivate Reading 


By this time of the year, a number 
of students may have read books rec- 
ommended by Mrs. Becker. It might be 

leasant to have a class Book Fair, 
on these. Ask students who have 
read any of the recommended books to 
organize notes for chats about them — 
simple statements as to why they feel 
that their classmates should (or should 
not) read these same books. Then heap 
the library table with all the books 
available which have been reviewed 
this term. Conduct an informal Book 
Chat — the students asking questions 
and those who have read the book 
answering. At the end of the period, 
allow twenty minutes for browsing and 
borrowing. 





For Recreation 
Or Relaxation 


Plan a visit to The Chelsea. Relax for a 
week-end in the friendly atmosphere of 
this distinctive beachfront hotel Righ* 
on the Boardwalk, you'll bask in warm 
sunshine and bracing salt-sea air You'll 
delight in our superb French Cuisine and 
slumber restfully in outside ocean-view 
rooms. You'll find verandahs and sun- 
decks for lazing, varied sports, gay en- 
tertainment, a magnificent cocktail Bar, 
game room, and charming fellow guests. 
DAILY RATES FROM 
ROOM, BATH 
AND MEALS 
ROOM ONLY 
WITH BATH 
PER PERSON 
21N A ROOM 


ON Ie 
BOARDWALK 


IGHT 


1: Hpac Ses — 
"Rantehnd ** ednd aol keg) 
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ATLANTIC CITY 





RESERVATIONS GUARANTEED 


‘When you write fora room at 
aspecified rate, we hold it for 
you! Single from $2, double 
from $3. 700 modern rooms 
at the “Gateway to Times 
Square.” Quiet neighbor- 
hood. 5 restaurants. 9 trans- 
portation lines withinablock._ 
Write for FREE Booklet ’D." 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


BROADWAY AT 63rd ST., N. Y. 


aD S. aeee General Manager 





For Commercial and 
Business English Classes 


The commercial world provides us 
with an interesting way to motivate 
simple exercises in letter writing. In 
many issues of Scholastic, there are ad- 
vertisements which offer samples, or 
folders, or booklets. Note, for instance, 
the Pebeco advertisement on page 35 of 
this issue. 

In order to give a business letter 
writing exercise some point, suggest 
that the class: write for whatever mate- 
rial the company advertising has to 
offer. The idea of “getting somethin 
for your trouble” will make the wor 
more interesting. 


Off the Press 


AMERICAN WORKERS 


Two new Picture Fact Books 
(Harper, 1940) start Group Two of 
this valuable series. Farm Workers and 
Library Workers, now published, will 
be followed by Office Workers, Radio 
Workers, and Railroad Workers. About 
half pictures and half text, these little 
books ‘describe the occupation, the 
workers, the problems facing them, and 
the prospects in the field. Interestingly 
written, the pictures, maps and graphs 
are an integral part of the presentation. 
Each is prepared by distinguished edu- 
cators under the editorship of Alice 
Keliher. They may be used in the 
upper elementary grades and the 
secondary school. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO PRICES? 


Economics, modern problems, and 
American History teachers have ‘had 
questions directed to them by students 
and colleagues regarding the prospects 
of price inflation as a result the 
emergency defense program. An an- 
alysis of the problem, a study of the 
1917-1918 experience, and conclusions 
which relate to inflation has been pre- 

ed for the Brookings Institution by 
Charles O. Hardy. Published under the 
title, Wartime Control of Prices, it is 
distributed (free) by the Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. It should prove especially iat 
in the upper grades of the high school. 


National Council for the Social 
Studies at Syracuse, N. Y., No- 
vember 21-23, 1940 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Socia] Studies 
is expected to have the largest attend- 
ance in the Council's history. This vear 
the convention opens with a social 
ot as on Thanksgiving evening. On 
Friday. morning, at the first general 
session. Dr. Howard Anderson will de- 


Harold Clark will present the 
Yearbook of the Council, Eco 
Education. 

Luncheon-discussions on Frida 
consider civil liberties, PVa atl 
geography, community study, and e 
cation of the non-academic, Each 
be led by national authorities in the 
field. Dr. Edgar Wesley will lead @ 
symposium or the social studies cur 
riculum on Friday afternoon. Saturday 
morning the general session will be 
devoted to “New Light on Moder 
Problems.” Sectional meetings will fol 
lew on classroom methods. ia 

At the dinner on Friday and the 
luncheon on Saturday addresses will be 
presented by Dean Blegen of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, President Day ¢ 
Cornell, and President Fox of Un 
College: - 

The detailed program appears in 
November issue of Social Educati 
and the Yearbook has already been sent 


to members. 


ae. 


National Council of Teachers ft 
English at Chicago, Ill., Novem” 
ber 21-23, 1940 a 


_The thirtieth annual meeting of the ~ 
National Council of Teachers of Ex 
lish will open on Thanksgiving aa 
with the Presidential address by 
E. A. Cross, and speeches by Dr 7 
Charles C. Fries and Dr. Dora V.™ 
Smith. aa 

The morning general session on 
day will pon 5 reading and 
guage. Noon luncheon meetings 

eal with elementary English and th 
library, drama, international relations, 
folklore, and college. The Friday alter 
noon conferences are organized around ~ 
the following topics: Meeting Student ~ 
Needs: Gifted Children, Children with ~ 
a Foreign Background, Differentiating” 
Instruction, Guidance, Integration, Non- 
academic Students, and Small High® 
School; Creative Writing; Making Use 
of Expanding Facilities: Motion Pic+” 
ture, Newspaper, and Radio; and a7 
series of large group programs on lan-~ 
guage and semantics, literature, read-" 
ing, and speech. At the Friday banquet” 
the speakers will be Henry Goddard” 
Leach, President of the Scandinavian] 
Foundation, and Elizabeth Page, ™ 
author of The Tree of Liberty. *y 

Sectional meetings on Saturday mom-~ 
ing will be given to problems of elemen- 7 
tary school, junior igh school, senior ~ 
high school, junior college, college and = 
teachers college, adult education, i 
the directors. At the Saturday luncheon ~ 
the speakers will be Ken McCormick, ” 
editor of Doubleday, Doran Company, ~ 
Mark Van Doren, Pulitzer prize poet, 
and Louis Bromfield, novelist. 4s 
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a prize is not only a major 
American sport; it is a language- 
maker. 

Take mother-in-law. Since the first 

rimitive lawmakers, in sheer self- 
defense, handed down mother-in-law 
taboos to the next generation of vic- 
tims, there hasn’t been a mother-in- 
law whose nerves didn’t grate at the 
sound of the term. 

But how about “kin-mother”? 
That has the sting removed, hasn't 
it? Well, the members of the Mother- 
in-Law Association liked kin-mother 
so much, they tied a ribbon around 
it, awarded the word first prize, and 
adopted it as an ersatz term for the 
odious m.. .-in-1 . . . at a competi- 
tion held to uncover a substitute. The 
primitive theory was that changing 
the name of a thing takes the curse 
off it. At the organization's second 
meeting in New York City ‘last Feb- 
ruary, the entry of Mrs. M. E. Sulli- 
van of Springfield Garden, Long 
Island, won the decision of the 
board of judges, which included 
lexicographer Wilfred Funk, despite 
the dictionary’s definition of kin as a 
blood relationship. The new syn- 
onym would enrich the language, 
Dr. Funk pointed out, “not only from 
an etymological standpoint, but 
socially as well.” We hope so, but 
among the several hundred sugges- 
tions which failed to place were: 
blitzkrieg-mother, motherette, and — 
mother-rat. P 

The word “photoplay” conjures up 


Pome brain against brain for 


) a magazine cover for most of us; but 


it didn’t climb into the language 


5 from the cover. It was the prize- 
> winning word in a contest. From the 


very infancy of the flicker industry, 


| the moguls have projected a fishy 


stare at the use of the word “movie” 
in connection with their big business 
of make-believe. Somehow the word 
has no dignity to them, no class. So 
back in 1912 the Essanay Company 


) offered a $25 prize for a stylish word 


that could be substituted for thie 


) nickelodeon movie. Edgar Stakosch’s 


i 
i 


“photoplay” captured the fancy of 
the magnates, but it was “movie” 
that stayed around to do the heavy 
work. 

If you were ever called a “scoff- 
law” blame. Delcevare King, a rich 
and ardent prohibitionist of Quincy, 
Massachusetts. Back in 1923 Mr. 
King posted an award of $200 for a 


(369 words to end of this column) 
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NEW MODELS IN WORDS 


When Our Language Needs a New One We Create It 
By Eric Berger 


New words have often been coined to 
meet needs of special fields or situations. 


word which could be applied to “the 
lawless drinker to stab awake his 
conscience.” Out of more than 25,000 
suggestions, “scofflaw,” the invention 
of Henry Irving Shaw, and Kate L. 
Butler, was singled out for the prize. 
But Mr. King’s money could have 
been more shrewdly invested: “scoff- 
law” soon moulted its intended sense 
and came to mean, instead, one 
guilty of the derisive violation of an 
unpopular law. 

Another new word which burst 
into the language from a contest is 
“pitilacker.” The Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals in 1926 sponsored a con- 
test for the selection of a word that 
would characterize one guilty of in- 
humaneness to animals. “Pitilacker,” 
the entry of Mrs. M. Mcllvaine 
Bready of Mickleton, N. J., took the 
stakes and a back-row seat in our 
vocabulary. 

A lecture manager, worried over 
his box office receipts, gave us the 
word “travelogue.” When lecturer 
Burton Holmes planned a tour of 
England in 1903, Louis Francis 
Brown, his manager, was exercised 
lest the solid, academic word “lec- 
ture” scare away the amusement- 


(545 words to end of this column) 


seeker from Mr. Holmes’ combina- 
tion of talk and pictures. His travail 
gave birth to the brain child “travel- 
ogue,” a combination of “travel” and 
“monologue.” The word, broadcast 
in his publicity, was quickly given 
a dozen twists and imitations by 
copycats. 


If you try to use the word “vase- 
line” on the label of some product, 
you'll find yourself in court defend- 
ing a lawsuit. Though the word 
“vaseline” has become part of the 
world’s language and is found in 
dictionaries wherever people use 
petroleum jelly, it started out as just 
another trade name. The word was 
coined in 1870 by Robert A. Chese- 
brough, founder of the company 
which carries his name, who com- 
bined the German word wasser, 
“water,” and the Greek elaion, “oil.” 
Mr. Chesebrough was under the im- 
pression that petroleum was pro- 
duced by the decomposition of water 
in the earth. The courts have held 
that all trade rights to the name 
“vaseline” are still vested in the 
Chesebrough Company by virtue of 
the trade mark laws. 


It is one of the pranks of fortune 
that the pioneer of aseptic surgery, 
Sir Joseph Lister, should have lived 
before the time when celebrities, en- 
dorsing testimonials with the writing 
hand, hold tightly to a four-digit 
check with the other. Sir Joseph 
could have netted himself the worth 
of a hatful of rubies, for the trade 
name “listerine” was created simply 
by tacking the ine suffix to his’name. 
Lord Lister, chagrined, fought un- 
successfully to enjoin this use of his 
name to market a commercial prod- 
uct. Had the advertising art of the 
time been more subtly developed, 
Sir Joseph might have found the suit 
unnecessary. ns 

If General Franco can’t wear all 
the glory for the defeat of the Span- 
ish Loyalists without puncturing the 
ego of his friends Mussolini and 
Hitler, he can take a crumb of com- 
fort from the knowledge that future 
historians must credit him with coin- 

(Concluded on Page 27) 
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LANGUAGE IS FUN 


Position and Pronunciation Aren’t Everything in a 
Sentence but They Sometimes Make a Lot of Difference 


By Max J. Herzberg 


ANGUAGE is one of man’s old- 
est inventions and also one of 
his most important. It is like- 

wise a very ancient source of humor. 
Even the remotest and apparently 
least intelligent of primitive tribes 
are vastly amused when a dignified 
white man comically mispronounces 
words in their language that even 
2 small savage child knows how to 
say properly. Many of our own jests 
deal with words, grammar, punctua- 
tion, slang vs. correctness, and other 
aspects of language. Language is 
fun. For example: 


1. The English language depends 
on the oesllin of ns iF than 
on endings (inflections) to give you 
the meaning and connection. We 
form plurals by endings, such as s, 
but none of our nouns and not all 
even of our pronouns show case by 
inflection. It is the word’s place in a 
sentence that is important. Similarly 
with grammatical modifiers: it is 
usually their position that shows 
what words they limit and define. 
See if you can rearrange the words 
and phrases in the following sen- 
tences in order to give the meaning 
more exactly in each instance. 


(1) Found, im street car, bone- 
headed man’s umbrella."— London 
Street Railway Co. advertisement. 


(2) The outstanding exhibit of the 
show was the group of chrysanthemums 
covering 150 square feet of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan. — New York City newspaper 
item. 

(3) Walking sedately before the 
bride came her small nephew, George 
Slaughter 3rd, carrying the ring and 
two little nieces of the groom. — An- 
other newspaper item. 

(4) “If you please,” shouted the 
agitated woman as she rushed up to a 
department store floorwalker, fagged 
out*by a hard day’s work, “I'm looking 
for a small man with one eye.” — News- 
paper item. 


2. Because meaning in English 
depends <o much on position, per- 


“lity, 





“The Russians pluck their geese to 
make feather beds and then eat them.” 


sons using our language often get 
into trouble with what are 

antecedents. These are the nouns 
(or equivalents for nouns) that are 
referred to by a personal or relative 
pronoun. In general the rule for 
antecedents in English is this: A per- 
sonal or relative pronoun takes as 
its antecedent the nearest noun (or 
noun equivalent) which can be its 
antecedent. Otherwise one gets what 
is called “faulty reference.” Some- 
times, unfortunately, the eye or the 
ear forgets or overlooks the word 
that is nearest, and confusion results. 
The best rule is to make the sentence 
fool-proof by rearranging it so that 
it cannot be misunderstood, occasion- 
ally just by repeating the antecedent. 
What would you do with the fol- 


lowing sentences? 


(1) When the baby is done drink- 
ing it must be laid in a cool place under 
the hydrant. If the baby does not 
thrive on fresh milk it be boiled. 
— Advertisement, showing new feed- 
ing-bottle for infants. 

(2) Father sold the dog to a 
stranger that had been in our family 
for years. — School essay. 


(3) The Russians pluck their geese 
ti ‘ised Me le end Ge uae 
them. — Ditto. 


8. The word shibboleth is an in- 
teresting one. It comes from the 











a men i 


ie, which eee oe Glens. 
ites defeated | ‘Ephraimit : 
certain battle. The vanquished tribe, 
routed, tried to over the 
Jordan, but as each of the defeated 
asked to the word Shib. 
boleth. The Ephraim all pro- 
nounced it 

were and slain. Ey 
since Fre aay has been all 
to mean either a test or watchword 


or a distin; ity. of 
speech. We are ed by our 
— pe py: or un- 
wisely i absurdly, 
i occasionally : y. 
England drop their gs regu- 


larly; it is shibboleth of rank. Not 
so a United States, where it is 
a mark of illiteracy. One man 
took a teacher's iaaticeaion and 
failed to pronounce the final g’s in 
certain words in an oral test. He was 
failed. A year later he returned, and 
was failed again: he pronounced the 
gs much too distinctly. But he 
Esha. he comme * tind 
time: his g’s were ect. Try your 
fl on to folie “st 


(1) A teacher asked for sentences 


~~ (2) Billie came home from school 
in high dudgeon. “Teacher called me 
a scurvy e t,” he grumbled to his 
mother, a I wasn’t doing a thing 
whispering.” afternoon mother 


gave Dick a poke in the side for not 
cooking the bunny enough.” 


Dr. Herzberg is Principal of Wee- 
quahic High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, and a member of Scholastic’s 


Advisory Board for English. 
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ROBERT BURNS 


drew the blind to shut out that 
patroness of poets, the moon,” 
So says A. E. Housman of the 
Eighteenth Century poets. Through- 
out all that period, however, an un- 
dercurrent was heard of music that 
came closer to the earth as well as 
to the moon than did the verse of 
Pope and his followers. 
William Cowper lived in a middle 


Tan “lighted the candles and 


class English home in the English - 


countryside and his writing came 
more from the heart than from the 
brain. Once, in John Gilpin’s Ride, 
he burst into hearty and quite un- 
classical laughter. Thomas Gray, 
Oliver Goldsmith and many others, 
although from habit and association 
they spoke in the accent; of the 
classicists, were tired of living in a 
gilded cage. They liked w and 


fields and ordinary people more than — 


they did artificial gardens and grot- 
toes and society wits. 

In one of the poorer classes, near 
Ayr, Scotland, was born in 1759 a 
poet who more than~ any other 
ushered in the Age of Romanticism. 
Robert Burns read the classic poets, 
it is true, but he read also the verses 
of recent Scottish writers, Allan 
Ramsay and Robert Fergusson, who 
had tried to establish a national and 
less classical literature in Scotland. 
Both influences guided him, but his 


‘own writing was to spring from his 


life on a barren farm and his sincere 
conviction of its dignity and worth. 
He rebelled sometimes though be- 
cause he had so little money and 
leisure. After a hard day’s work in 
the field, he propped his book 
against his bowl of porridge and read 
as he ate, or scribbled verse in a 
notebook designed for ideas on farm- 
ing. Once he wrote: 


O why the deuce should I repine 
And be an ill foreboder? 

I'm twenty-three and five-foot nine,— 
I'll go and be a sodger. 


When he fell in love, he wrote in 
his notebook: 


Yestreen, when to~ the trembling 
strin 

oe dena gaed through the lighted 
a. > 


To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw:. 

Though this was fair and that was 
braw, 

And yon the toast of all the town, 

I sighed, and said amang them all, 

“Ye arena Mary Morison.” 


His verses delighted the boys and 
girls on. the farms around. When 
they were finally printed, they de- 
lighted ladies and _ gentlemen, 
scholars and writers, too. The Scotch 
dialect in which many of them were 
written made them but the more 
natural and heart-felt. To understand 
now how startling these simple 
songs of country life must have been, 
we have only to put them beside the 
couplets of Pope. 

Burns's life is as appealing as his 
poetry. He seems close to our own 
time. Old women in Ayr, when tour- 
ists inquire about him, remember 
stories of his escapades and shake 
their heads with the disapproval of 
neigaers who know more than they 

ill tell. The tiny Scotch daisies, the 
“wee, modest, crimson-tipped” flow- 
ers, grow still in the same fields 
where Burns~sorrowed that he must 
plow them under. The “auld brig 0’ 
Doon,” although it has a new rival, 
is still there, echoing with the mem- 
ories of Tam O’ Shanter’s ride, and 
“Alloway’s auld haunted kirk” still 
looks as though witches must haunt 
it night 
We all know his songs, “Auld Lang 
Syne,” “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton, 
“My Heart's in the Highlands,” “Ye 
Banks and Braes of Bonny Doon.” 
These few selections from his other 
poetry indicate the range of his 
sympathy. The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night is a tender picture of the home 
life that Burns knew. In the follow- 
ing stanza, we see the cotter coming 
home at the end of his day's work. 


At length his lonely cot appears in 


view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 
The e t wee things, toddlin’, 
_  stacher throu: 
To meet their with flitchering 
noise and glee. 
nae bit ingle (fire) blinking bon- 
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His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty 
wife’s smile, 

The lisping infant prattling on his 
knee, 

Does all his weary kiaugh and care 
beguile, 

And makes him quite forget his labor 
and his toil. 


Soon the older children, who work 
on the farms around, come home. 


With joy unfeigned brothers and sis- 
ters meet, 

And each for other’s weelfare kindly 
spiers: 

The social hours, swift-winged, un- 
noticed fleet; 

Each tells the uncos (news) that he 
sees or hears; 

The parents, partial, eye their hope- 

years; 

Anticipation forward points the view. 

The mother, with her needle and her 
sheers, 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s 
the new; 

The father mixes all with admonition 
due. 


Burns was sympathetic with the 
early struggles of the French revolu- 
tionists and wrote his own song of 
democracy, which we take so for 
granted today we do not realize how 
revolutionary it was then: 


What though on hamely fare we 
dine, > 

Wear hodden-gray, and a’ that; 

Give fools their silk and knaves their 
wine, 

A man’s a man for a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their tinsel show and a’ that; 

The honest man, though e’er sae 


Is King o men, for a’ that. 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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American and English 


(Concluded from page 22) 
telegraph-biank is a telegraph-form. The 
Englishman does not usually speak of 
having his shoes, or boots, shined; he 
has them blacked. He always calls 
russet, yellow or tan shoes brown shoes 
(or, if they cover the ankle, boots). He 
calls a pocketbook a purse or wallet, 
and gives the name of pocketbook or 
pocket-diary to what we call a mem- 
orandum-book. By cord he means some- 
thing strong, ost what we call 
twine; a thin cord he always calls a 
string; his twine is the lightest sort 
of string. He uses dessert, not tovin- 
dicate the whole last course at dinner, 
but to designate the fruit only; the rest 
is the sweet. If he inhabits bachelor 
quarters he commonly says that he lives 
in chambers. Flat-houses are often man- 
sions. The janitor or superintendent 
thereof is a care-taker or porter. 

The Englishman is naturally un- 
familiar with baseball, and in conse- 
quence his language is bare of the 
countless phrases and metaphors that 
it has aatied to American. But he uses 
more racing terms and metaphors than 
we do, and he has got a good many 


phrases from other games, particularly 

cricket. The word cricket itself has a 

definite figurative meaning to him. It 
al, je 


indicates, in gener: sportsman- 
ship. To take unfair advantage of an 
opponent is not cricket. The sport of 
boating, once so popular on_ the 
Thames, has also given colloquial Eng- 
lish some familiar terms, un- 
known in the United States, e.g., 
punt and weir. The game known 
as ten-pins in America is called nine- 
pins in England, and once had 
that name over here. The Puritans 
forbade it, and its devotees changed 
its name in order to evade the pro- 
hibition. 


An Englishman never uses gotten: 


as the perfect participle of get; 
he always uses plain got, and he is 
usually more careful than the American 
to insert it after have. Said Mark Twain 
to an Englishman encountered on a 
train in Germany: 

You say, “I haven't got any stockings 
on,” “I haven't got any memory,” “I 
haven’t got any money in my purse”; we 
usually say ‘I haven’t any stockings on,” 
“I haven’t any memory,” “I haven't any 
money in my purse.” You say out of win- 
dow; we always put in a the. If one asks 
“How old is drat man?” the Briton 
answers, “He will be about forty”; in the 
American language we should say “He is 
about forty.” 

When an Englishman takes a bath 
it is in a tub (or in the dishpan that 
he sometimes uses for a tub); when he 
goes for one in a swimming-pool, a 
river or the ocean it is a bathe. use 


of of following all, as in “All of the 
time,” still es him as American; he 
ers “Ali the time.” He prefers, again, 
hind to in back of. He seldom speaks 
of a warm day; he prefers to call it hot. 
Dickens noted right away as an al- 
most universal Americanism during his 
first American tour, in 1842, and poked 
fun at it in his “American Notes.” Right 
is used as a synonym for directly, as in 
right away, right off, right now and 
right on time; for moderately, as in 
right well, right smart, right good and 
right often, and in place of precisely or 
certainly, as in right there and “I'll get 
there all right.” More than a generation 
ago, in an article on Americanisms, an 


- English critic called it “that most dis- 


preg! American word,” and concocted 
the following dialogue to instruct the 
English in its use: 

How do I get to —_? 

Go right g. and take the first turn- 
ing on the right, and you are right there. 

Right? 

Right. 

Right! 

This condensation of the chapter “Amer- 
can and English” is reprinted from The 
American e, by H. L. Mencken, 
by permission of and special arrangement 
with Alfred A. opt "ack authorized 
publishers. 


TWO MINDS WITH BUT 
A SINGLE THOUGHT 


We had already been charmed and 
delighted by Jake Falstaff's Jacoby’s 
Corners (Houghton Mifflin) and were 
looking forward eagerly to giving you 
an excerpt from it when -we came 
across a review in the Saturday Review 
of Literature which said, in part: “Our 
high school boys and girls have to 
worry through a great many admirable 
but, for them, meaningless books . . . 
of which they can make very little. Why 
not, instead, give them a good, evoca- 
tive, local document like Jacoby’s Cor- 
ners? They could get from it a very 
warm and solid sense of the mid-west- 
ern American landscape, and the tolk 
of the region, They could get, too, a 
feeling for what may and what should 
be expressed in simple and unaffected 


prose. 


ADD VAN LOON 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon, author of 
the book, Invasion, from which we gave 
you an excerpt last week, got a letter 





from a distinguished journalist in - - 


Amsterdam just before Holland fell. 
The letter read: “Don’t worry about us; 
we are quite safe. All is quiet. There is 


Ernest Hemin "s new novel, For 


olls (Scribners ) , takes 


Poetry Corner, 
Schol., br ok “No man is an Iland, 
intire of it selfe; every man is a 
of the Continent, a Wk ming 
if a Clod bee w: away by the sea, 
Europe is the lesse, as well as if a 
Promontorie were, as well as if 
Mannor of thy friends or of thine owne 
were; any mans inishes me, 
because I am involved in Mankinde; 
And therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell amd v ae for thee.” » 
Hemingway's nov just been sold 
to the movies for $150,000 — the high- 
est price ever paid for a book. The rec- 
ord teers was held by Cimarron 
which brought Edna Ferber $110,000. 





WORDS TO THE WISE 
A Vocabulary Builder 
By GRETTA BAKER 


Yes, it’s our old friend, Mrs. Mala- 

‘Now that she’s a Scholastic fan, 
vocabulary is drawn from its pages. 

Find her mistakes, then check with the 
key on page 28. 

1. The children next door put a Hal- 
lowe’en bogus on my gate. 

2. My poor cat was affiliated by 
fumes from the gas range. 

8. I should hate to live in a country 
where the ruler had obsolete power. 

4. Do you remember how the Count 
of Monte Cristo escaped from his 
dudgeon? 

5. At the last minute the captain 
changed his mind and reprimanded his 
order. 


6. Lady Watson’s diamond tirade: 


was a gift from her husband. 

v8 word “sabotage” has an in- 
teresting deviation. . 

8. The stairway at my house has a 
beautiful, hand-carved barrister. 

9. Look at this picture of an Indian 
squaw with her little, caboose. 

10. This song ori with the 
herdsmen: of the South American 


it Toe is a husky athlete but he 
has an ephemeral laugh. 

12. This bus is equipped with heavy, 
non-skid aromatic tires. 

18. Mr. Hawes is blessed with an 
invective turn of mind that transforms 
ideas into cash. 

14. This book of sermons contains 
many a plain hominy for everyday liv- 


in: 

es emma 
son who loses his money pro- 
lific spending. 
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Made in U. S. A. 
(Concluded from page 18) 


ook on special significance here: thus, 
writon,  Udeoael, ialeed 
Emancipation, Forty-niners, 
East, Empire State, Tar Heel, Old Do- 
minion, Old Hickory, Father Knicker. 
hocker, Uncle Sam, So many of such 
words there are, they would make a 
book in themselves. ; 

While America was embellishing the 
mother tongue in this gorgeous fashio n, 
it was twisting such words as corn, 
shoe, pie, store, cracker and team into 
meanings that Englishmen don’t recog- 
nize, and keeping alive other good o 
words that are now obsolete on. their 
native heath: among them Heeb. jeans, 
and-irons, flapjacks, wench, Fall, mean- 
ing Autumn, and plenty, for plentiful. 

The result of it all is with us today, 
a language that has grown as tre- 
mendously as the country itself and 
taken on the color of the country. 
Hundreds of upstart words and word 
usages in the three centuries have 
fallen by the wayside and are for- 
otten. But those that served a need 
remained; and now they are being 
assembled in a monumental dictionary 
with illustrations of their earliest dis- 
coverable use and explanations of their 
origin. 

Who first wrote of the Almighty 
Dollar? Washington Irving believed the 
expression was his; it appeared in his 
‘Creole Village” sketch in 1837. But 
research finds it in The Public Ledger 
of Philadelphia in 1836, and there it 
was enclosed in quotation marks, as if 
borrowed from a still earlier source. 

How did crank, meaning crackpot, 
creep in? The word was brought into 
vogue. by the assassin Guiteau’s fre- 
quent use of it at his trial in 1881. 

Where did we get covered wagon, 
doughboy, easy money, baggage 
smasher? Covered wagon was current 
in Colonial days was used by 
George Washington in 1755. Doughbo 
was at first a ag ee served with 
hash to sailors in the nation’s service. 
In the Civil War the term was applied 
to the globular buttons on the infantry 
wiforms, and at last to the infantry- 
men themselves. 

Easy money seems to have been a 
new banking expression in 1836, when 
Daniel Webster wrote, “Money is get- 
ting to be much easier, as the phrase 
is.” Its present, broader meaning dates 
back at least to George Ade’s “Artie” 
stories of 1896. And baggage-smasher 
may once have had an even more 
sinister meaning than it has today; at 
any rate, The New York Tribune in 
1861 was comeiaiais of bp eel 
tobbers, baggage-smas and the 
Worst classes of the citv ”.The diction- 


Down — 


ary has the answers for a multitude of 
such \. 

Toward most new a gt rong 
pressions that pack a punc ic- 
i makers show pr a Sir 
William wouldn't think of rejecting, for 
instance, “It’s up to you.” And Dr. Hul- 
bert feels that handy, gyp, blinker, 
double-cross and whitewash, as in 
politics, are words that just can’t be 
spared. “They are,” says he, “so handy.” 


New Models 


(Concluded from page 23) 

ing the term “Fifth Column,” today’s 
synonym for the classic Trojan Horse. 
When Franco made known to news- 

permen that five columns were 
it tcar on Madrid his puzzled in- 
terviewers informed him that they had 
knowledge of only four. The Fifth 
Column, they learned, was recruited 
of sympathizers already in the city. 
Radio commentators and news reports 
are plugging the term to death, but it 
is no short-lived addition to the 
language; it will stay around a long 
time. The term has achieved currency 
even to the extent that we are now in- 
formed Carl Van Doren’s newest book 
will concern itself with the Fifth 
Column during the American Revolu- 
tion. 

When a fighter with little science and 
less sense has absorbed too much pun- 
ishment in the ring, they say he’s 

unchdrunk. But not-the doctors of 

ncle Sam’s Navy. They put him down 
as suffering from dementia pugilistica. 
The doctors concede punchdrunk the 
decision as the more colorful term, but 
insist that the jargon of fistiana is out 
of place in the -coated medical 
lexicon. New diseases, too, create new 
terms. Tularemia, which westerners 
know more familiarly as rabbit fever, 
comes by its name from the fact that 
it was in Tulare County, California, 
that Uncle Sam’s microbe hunters first 
isolated the minute organism that is the 
cause of this, the dread fever. 

We have a good word in everyday 
use which. was rocketed into the 
language at a booksellers’ dinner. When 
Ge Burgess wrote The Sulphitic 
Theory, in which he gave us the fanciful 
psychology of bromides and sulphites 
(which are you?), his publisher, B. W. 
Huebsch, got up a special edition of 
the book to be presented to the guests 
at a booksellers’ dinner. Burgess de. 
signed a bookplate and jacket for this 

tion, and to ornament the face of the 
jacket he pressed into service the pic- 
ture of a young lady then ~—— an 
advertisement. He christened the dam- 
sel “Miss Belinda Blurb” and beneath 
her picture inscribed a bit of typical 
Burgess whimsy. The dinner was a suc 
cess; “Belinda Blurb” was a smash hit 
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What. Would You Say? 
An Exercise in Practical English 


Locat Boy Wins PrRoMOTION 


That was the headline in the home- 
town — But there’s a story behind 
that headline that the paper didn’t tell. 
Fred Jason and Harvey Metz were 
both suntyed as office boys in the 
same . Both boys were considered 
for promotion. Fred moved up but 
Harvey stayed on his old job. Read this 
interview with Harvey and draw your 
own conclusions. Key on page 28. 

1. Harvey: Mr. Black, can I see you 
a few minutes? 

Manager: Of course, 
What's on your mind? 

. Harvey: Well, sir, I'd like to be 

considered for Mr. Long's job. 

Manager: I see. Have you talked 
to Mr. Phillips about thfs? 

. Harvey: No, sir. I haven't talked to 

nobody but you. 

Manager: Well, Harvey, P aig have 
been mentioned for the job — 
you and Fred. 

» Harvey: Oh, that’s swelll 

Manager: You two boys started 
about the same time, didn’t you? — 

. Harvey: Yes, sir. 1 come two 

months before him. 

Manager: And you are about the 
same age? 

, i? es I'm a year older than 


Harvey. 


Manager: Tell me, what qualities 
would you look for in a good 
teller? 

- Harvey: Well, a teller should be 
accurate at figures. He should 
dress neat. 

Manager: How about manners? 

. Harvey: Oh, sure. He must be po- 
lite. 

Manager: How about liking people? 

. Harvey: Yes, he should like people. 
If he don't, he’s apt to get into 
arguments. 

Manager: There is something you 
haven't mentioned. A teller must 
have a mastery of English. 

. Harvey: I guess I haven’t thought 
nothing about that. 

Manager: Hm, that’s obvious. 

. Harvey: But I realize that a telle: 
must talk cgrrect. 

Manager: Exactly. And that, Har 
vey, is why I can’t consider you 
for the job. 


oo 





with the guests, and “blurb” blushing) 
curtsied its way into the language to 
mean a publisher's puff. 

Meanwhile the field is still wide oper 


What have you? 
(1231 words to end of article) 
Copyright, 1940, by Esquire, Inc. 91y 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Coronet, 
November 1940). 





BOOKS 
A Reading Menu jor the Week . 


THE HAPPY GROVE. By Young- 
hill Kang. 


Every now and then I get a call for 
a book that the reader remembers more 
for the pleasure it gave than for the 
facts he retains about it. For instance, 
the other day some one wrote asking 
for a book, non-fiction, he had read at 
least five years ago (it proved to be 
eight), whose title and author he had 
forgotten, and which he could not trace 
through the local library because he 


was not quite sure of the subject. But © 


he did know it was about either Korea 
or Formosa, that a boy was its hero, 
and that it was an extremely well-writ- 
ten study of family life. “I'm afraid,” 
said he, “that this sounds very vague, 
but I do want to read that book again.” 

As a matter of fact, I knew imme- 
diately what it was. I took the letter 
around to a group of le interested 
in books, oa ste 9 of them 
guessed it the first shot. Of course it 
was The Happy Grove. The plot is 
taken from the first half of Younghill 
Kang’s autobiography, The Grass Roof 
—some of those I asked named this 
book instead—but The Happy Grove 
has new material and is prepared with 
the tastes of older young people in 
mind. It has, for instance, fine pictures 
by LeRoy Baldridge. Now when a book 
makes so strong an impression as that, 
it is worth your attention. At the mo- 
ment, everything about this part of the 
world takes on a new and moving inter- 
est. The Korean countryside lives again 
in both words and pictures, as this 
Happy Grove comes back from an 
author’s boyhood to enrich the experi- 
ences of boys in other lands. 


A BIRD IN THE TREE. By Eliz- 
abeth Goudge. 


The rise to ari. in this country 
Y 


of the friendly and gentle novels of 
Elizabeth Goudge began with The City 
of Bells a few years ago, a romance of 
life in a cathedral town in which older 
people carried the story, but children 
took an amusing and important part; it 
was not in the least a story for children, 
but only one who understood them could 
have written it. People began to recom- 
mend this to each other for “happy 
reading”; there is always a demand for 
novels that “come out right” without 
doing violence to the truth of life, and 
without slighting the English language, 
as some shoddy fiction does. Several 
other novels, before and after that, 
added to this author's following; I am 
not much impressed by her very latest 


one, but this, next to her latest adult 
novel, is in her best manner and carries 
a message we never needed more than 
we do today. For it speaks of claims 
others have on the of the 
individu: oa ee 
sometimes may be found only gh 
renunciation. If that scares you away, 
I'm sorry, for this. is a happy and good 
book. I it, see if you 
do not sone ib ne as to its charm 
and co . 

—MAY LAMBERTON. BECKER 





Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 25) 


His patriotic songs, “for poor old 
Scotland’s sake,” are many. His love 
poems are many. One of the tender- 
est is this: 


Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west, 

For there the bonny lassie lives, 
The lassie I love best: 

There wild woods grow, and rivers 


row, 
And mony a hill between; 
But day and night, my fancy’s flight 


Is ever wi my Jean. 


I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair: 

I hear her in the tuneful birds, . 

I hear her charm the air: 

There’s not a bonny flower that 
springs 

By fountain, shaw or green, 

There’s not a bonny bird that sings 

But minds me 0’ my Jean. 





Key to “Words to the Wise” 


. bo should be bogi 

, afiliated “) iated 
. obsolete 2 sbeckese 

. dudgeon 


” dungeon 

. reprimanded ” countermanded 
tirade ” tiara 
. deviation ” derivation 

barrister ” banister 
. caboose 
ae 
. aromatic 
. invective 
. hominy 


. prolific 


Key to “What Would You Say?” 
can should be 


gPsssrssszszsess 


tet et et et et 
AONE SODNBAA WY 


no 
swell 
come 
him 
neat 
sure 
don’t 
nothing 


. correct 


SO. SNP AS Oe 
Vrs sezvyeseys 


3s 3s 3 ss 8s 


— 


More Niele Reenter 


re meani 

win prize, is unquestionably of 
Negro origin, as far as the United States 
is concerned. At a cake-walk a cake was 


given as a to the one who 

Srot be alk ie Lae gies 
Doughboy. Since about 1867 Ameri. 
an intantrymen have been dubbed 


dou Mencken (1923) thought j 
ry sem ymca 


Maverick. Samuel A. Maverick, Texas 
cattleman, having his ranch on an 
island, didn’t bother to brand his calves. 
Thus, any unbranded calf came to be 
called a maverick. 


Selected from Phrase Origins, by Alfred 


H. Holt, and reprinted by special permis- 
sion of Thomas Y. Publishers. 





Luncheon held October 29 in New 
York — the first of these luncheons of 
the new season. S were André 
Maurois, who movingly of his 
native France; Jan Strather, author of 
the best-selling Mrs. Miniver, from 
which we forward to reprinting 
very soon; and Dorothy Thompson, 
who read letters from England received 
in response to two broadcasts she made 
during the summer to England and 


LANGUAGE — 

These books will help you if you 
want to look further into our American 
language: The American Language, by 
H. L. Mencken (Knopf); The Tyranny 
of Words, by Stuart Chase (Harcourt, 
Brace); Putting Words to Work, by 
Edward N. Teall, (Appleton); The 
Wonder of Words, Lge 
(Appleton); Phrase ins, by 
H. -Holt (Crowell); In @ Word, by 
Margaret Emst with D Ro 

Lorine Pruette 
& Wagnalls). And don’t forget 
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JACOBY’S CORNERS 
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High-Flavored American Speech and Cooking Are 
Fine Arts in This Story of Farm Life in Ohio 


RANDMA NADELI had made 
( Uncle Simon promise to let 

them know just as soon as 
Lemuel could go back to visit his 
sick cousin, Barbara. And to the old 
woman's surprise Lemuel inquired 
every morning whether Uncle Simon 
had called them. 

It was a week after his first sight 
of his cousin that he was on his way 
to Uncle Simon’s farm again. He 
could hardly believe, as they drove 
through the peaceful country, that it 
was the same trip they had made on 
the wild night of Barbara’s crisis. 

Uncle Simon’s house was very dif- 
ferent from the Graf place which 
Uncle Valentine had inherited from 
old Levi. Val’s was a decorous house, 
high-ceilinged, gaunt, and spare. But 
Simon’s, which had been the family’s 
homestead in this country, was squat 
and sprawled comfortably on a 
smooth rise in the center of a slight 
round valley. This was the house 
which Grandpa Nadeli had once Jost 
in a mortgage. It was much bigger 
and more varied now. A very large 
family had lived there since that 
time, and at least six rooms, some on 
higher and some on lower levels, had 
been added to the original block- 
house. . 

Barbara had gained steadily, but 
she was far from strong. 
Uncle Simon cautioned 
Lemuel. “You just answer 
when she talks to you. 
Don’t make her do any 
talking unless she wants 
to.” 

Grandma Nadeli 
laughed. “As if you had 
to tell this young one 
that,” she said fondly 
‘The cat has got his 
tongue.” She then took 
Lemuel in and introduced 
him. 

“This, dear one, is your 
Cousin Lemuel, from 
New York. He rode with 
me through storm and 


By Jake Falstaff 


wind to be with you on the night 
you were worst.” 

Barbara, beautiful and wan, 
turned weakly on her side and re- 


‘ garded Lemuel. 


“He is a hero,” she said, smilin 
in lovely mystery. “Come, Lael 
shake hands with me.” 

Her hand was warm and small 
and soft, but there was strength in 
it. Lemuel was choked with fond- 
ness and bashfulness, and could not 
say anything. Grandma Nadeli had 
left the room. - 

“Sit,” Barbara commanded, “over 
there where I can see you.” 

For a while she said nothing more 
and then she asked, “Have you been 


having a good time on your vaca- 


tion?” 

Lemuel said. “Yes” so fervently 
that she laughed a little. 

“You are a nice cousin,” she said. 
“I had wondered about you. When 
I am well, you and I will go for a 
walk together and you will tell me 
all about New York.” Lemuel looked 
so seriously eager at this that she 
smiled again. 

“What do you say?” she teased 
him. “Must I ask you twice?” 

“Oh, no,” he said. 

They were silent then for a while, 
he adoring her and she watching 





INustrations by David Hendrickson 
The old cow gave a playful leap and ran around the strawstack. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 


the moods of his face. He felt a 
strong need for telling her that she 
was the loveliest person he had ever 
known, but his tongue was thick. 
But all of a sudden, without his 
knowing that it was going to hap- 

, some words came shooting up 

is throat and out of his mouth. 

“You are comely,” he said. 

That evening, while Lemuel sat 
on the rail fence outside with his 
Cousin Clyde, a buggy turned in at 
the lane. 

The young man in the buggy had 
a big square jaw and big square 
shoulders. He looked as if he had 
been carved out of some reddish 
rock. His hands were big and his 
hair fell over his forehead in a cow- 
lick. 

“That's Ora Weiler,” Clyde said. 
‘He’s Barb’s beau.” He said it with 
some scorn, as if being a beau were 
something rather unmanly. 

The wrench at Lemuel’s heart 
jerked him to the ends of his ag. 
He had to swallow to keep from 
moaning. He watched Ora Weiler 
get out of the buggy carrying a tre- 
mendous bouquet of peonies. Ora 
waved at them. Clyde answered, 
“Hi,” in a bored and superior voice. 
Lemuel said nothing. 

But all at once he was miserable 
and afraid he was going 
to cry. He had a wave of 
homesickness. He thought 
of his mother watching 
out of the window for 
him to come home from 
school. Making a pretense 
of interest in the cultiva- 
tor Clyde was showing 
him, he stared at it in or- 
der to hide his eyes. 

It turned out that there 
was no reason why Lem- 
uel should not stay on a 
few days at Uncle Si- 
mon’s. He was nearly six 
miles from Jacoby’s Cor- 
ners, and everyone felt 
that he should get some 
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visiting done, now there was 
an opportunity. 

At noon Lemuel was sit- 
ting at the end of the corn- 
field, watching Clyde culti- 
vate. Lemuel had been sent 
out with a lard pail of lunch 
and a gallon jug of some- 
thing to drink. When Clyde 
and the horses and culti- 
vator came to the end oi the 
row, Clyde pulled up on the 
levers and climbed off the 
iron seat. 

He said casually, “Well, 
bub, are you up for all 
day?” 

He didn’t wait for the 
answer, though Lemuel had 
been in the country long 
enough to respond properly 
—“Yes, if I don’t fall down.” 

Clyde reached into the 
lard pail for the cheese 
sandwiches. He shared with 
Lemuel his refreshing drink 
made of water, ginger, vine- 
gar, and sugar. 


It turned out when you 
got acquainted with Clyde 
that he was an artist of 
sorts. His was the art of in- 
vective. Clyde was especi- 
ally good at long, strung- 
out tirades delivered with- 
out taking breath. Like the 
old minstrels, he was more 
proud of his memory than 
of his creative ability, and he altered 
the standard classics only when there 
was‘a gap in his recollection or the 
occasion called for particular treat- 
ment. 


Lemuel was helping Clyde put the 
cows in the stable. One gaunt old Hol- 
stein preferred to run around the straw- 
stack. Finally, after chasing her around 
a while, Clyde stopped, took a deep 
breath, and addressed her. 

“Why, you,” he began, “why, you 
knock - kneed, bow - legged, hump - 
backed, string-halted, lop-eared, m 
tailed, sway-backed, bone-headed, 
pigeon-toed, flat-footed, high-hipped, 
pug-nosed, gander-necked, half-witted, 
sore-eyed, cock-eyed, goggle-eyed, wild- 
eyed old piece of nothing much left 
over! 

“I ought to tear off your left hind 
leg and beat you over the head with 
it. 

“I ought to gouge out your eyes and 
throw them in your face. 

“I ought to tear you in four pieces 
and send one in each direction. 


“Now git into that stable.” 


The old cow, standing still with her 
legs spread from the knees down, 


“I am glad I am here,” said Lemuel. 


looked at him with concentration until 
he finished, then gave a playful leap 
into the air and went on around the 
strawstack, throwing her hindquarters 
into the air at every jump. 

Clyde was an authority on many of 
those figures of speech that were so 
standard a part of rural conversation 
that their absence wouid have been not- 
able. Any deviation from them was un- 
orthodox. 


Lemuel learned that an angry per- 
son is madder than a wet hen. That a 
confused person flops around like a 
chicken with its head off. That if you 
dislike something intensely you hate it 
like a cat hates pepper. That if it rains 
hard it’s raining cats and dogs, or else 
pitchforks and hammer heantle ; 

The answer to an impertinent ‘ques- 
tion was, “That's for me to know for 

ou to find out.” If someone asks you, 

“What for?” the answer is, “Cat fur to 
make little kitten britches.” The an- 
swer to “How are you?” was “Finer 
than frog hair.” Good morning was 
“Good morning, glory,” and good night 
was “Good night, shirt.” 

Lemuel was quick to try on Clyde 


never Pens with- 

out saying, hoo ish 
shee?” 

But he was tactful. The 


Even if you couldn't milk, 
it was fun to be in the barn 
when Uncle Simon and 
Clyde were milking. The 
five cats, making themselves 
as winsome as they could, 
walked about mewing deli- 
cately and trying to suggest 
without coming right out 
and asking. One black cat 
that was bolder than the 
others waited just so long, 
and then she marched up to 
Uncle Simon and gave him 

a ouff on the leg to remind him. Then 
Uncle Simon shot a white squirt at tue 
cat. She stood on her hind legs, drink- 
ing what she could as fast as it came 
and waving her front legs around to 
sop up as much as she could of what 
she couldn't catch. 

There was a standing joke about the 
first time “Lemuel tasted warm milk 
from the bucket. 

“Why, it tastes like cow,” he said. 

Thereafter, they called warm milk 
“cow milk” and cool milk “Sunday 
milk.” 


The third morning, while they sat 
at breakfast it suddenly occurred to 
Lemuel that he had never enjoyed that 
meal in the city. 

Breakfast had been a duty meal- 
eaten in the fog following sleep. It 
was a part of that general process which 


included washing the sleep out of the | 


eyes and brushing the teeth. At any 
other time of the jes orange juice 
might be a delight a delicacy. At 
breakfast it was a kind of mouthwash. 

Among the Nadeli relationship break- 
fast was something different. It turned 
out to be the best meal of the day. 

At Uncle Simon’s they rose early be- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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- CAREERS 


YOU AND YOURLIFE .. 
IN BRIEF 


Health Service 


gt 


FIELD: One of the most illustrious 
chapters in man’s pene is the record 
of his unremitting struggle to conquer 
disease. Today in America the expand- 
ing field of Public Health Service is one 
of the most adventurous of all social 
frontiers where modern pioneers are 
fighting to reduce and prevent physical 
and mental disease against a public 
ignorance still appalling. 

Hundreds of men and women are 
yearly being trained and dedicated to 
this great task. Today there are approx- 
imately 20,000 public health workers 
in the United States. Tomorrow there 
will be many more, because the Social 
Security Act of 1936 
financial aid to states for the provision 
of more public health personnel. At the 
present time, about half of the public 
health workers are nurses, ten percent 
are medical officers. Growing fast, the 
health service field is calling for a high 
type of thoroughly trained public serv- 
ant. 

The national defense program will 
undoubtedly create new demands for 
health services and workers. 


BRANCHES: Administrative Work: 
Performed by doctors of medicine with 
special training in public health and in 
their particular fields who administer 
various divisions of public health, in- 
cluding: 1. Sanitary engineering; 2. 
Laboratory work; 8. Vital statistics; 
4. Child hygiene; 5. Preventable dis- 
ease; 6. Mental hygiene; 7. Venereal 
disease; 8. Occupational disease; 9. 
Public health nursing; 10. Public health 
instruction. 

Technical and Scientific Work: Per- 
formed by scientifically trained work- 
ers specializing in these fields: 1. Epi- 
demiology — the study of the origin, 
method of spread and control of 
disease; 2. Laboratory work—diagnostic 
aid to physicians in the control of com- 
municable diseases; 3. Vital statistics— 
the collection and tabulation of birth 
and death records; 4. Research—in- 
vestigations to extend the range of fun- 
damental information: in the field of 
public health; 5. Clinical “practice— 
public health clinics for diagnosis and 
treatment of various diseases. 

Public Health Nursing: “Includes all 
nursing services organized by a com- 
munity or an agency to assist in - 
ing out any or a «er of the public 
health program. Services may be ren- 





gives Federal’ 


‘tional and social skill, re- 


dered on an individual, family or com- 
munity basis in home, school, clinic, 
business establishment, or office of the 
agency. 

Public Health ras Instructional 
duties in a school of public health. 

Industrial Hygiene: Health service in 
industry. 
School Health: Organization, presen- 
tation and supervision of health pro- 
grams in the schools. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Superior ability 
and intelligence are essential for 
preparation and work in 
this field . . .. scientific 
ability for technical posi- 
tions . . . administrative 
ability and statesmanship 
for official positions .. . 
emotional stability, in- 
dustry, judgment, educa- 


sourcefulness, vision and 
a passion for public serv- 
ice ... these are the 
high demands which 
health service makes on 
those who would follow 
the profession. 


TRAINING: Recom- 
mended preparation for 
various types of positions 
is as follows: 

Health officer: Gradu- 
ation from an approved 
medical school; success- 
ful completion of not less 
than one year of interne- 
ship in an approved hos- 
pital and, in addition, a 
course of not less than- 
one year of graduate in- 
struction in a university, leading to a 
degree in public health. 

Public health nurse: Graduation from 
an accredited school of nursing; (a) 
meeting minimum requirements set by 
state law; (b) connected with a hos- 
pital having a daily average of 100 pa- 
tients, or having a minimum daily aver- 
age of 50 patients with affiliations af- 
fording supplementary preparation for 
the student; basic preparation in the 
care of men, women and children, to- 
gether with theory and clinical experi- 
ence in medical, surgical, obstetrical 


and iatric nursing. 
School health educator: B.S. degree 


with major in biology and minor in 
physical sciences; training in education; 
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at least 1 year of graduate work lead- 
ing to the degree of M.S. in Public 
Health or School Health Education, in- 
cluding anatomy, physiology, physi- 


ologic hygiene, pathology, community 
hygiene, public Ith administration; 
directed practice and experience in a 


recognized school health program. 


INCOME: Staff members: Staft phy- 
sicians $3000 per year; nurses $1500; 
dentists $2000; inspectors $2000. 

Administrative heads: Physicians 
$4200; other professional persons 
$3400; nurses $1500. 

Technicians with scientific training 
usually receive somewhat lower salaries 
than administrators but tend to have 
greater security. Clinical and teaching 





Fully equipped medical and health departments are 
being installed in many public schools. Here a school 
doctor and nurse are taking an X-ray of an arm. 


positions are on about the same level as 
the scientific jobs. 


FUTURE: “The recent and tuture ex- 
pansion of public health work demands 
more urgently than ever before, compe- 
tent and well-trained leadership trom 
the medical profession.” 


READ: “Medical Careers in Public 
Health,” August 3, 1940 issue of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 
No. 5, Volume 115. 

“Positions and Rates of Pay in Public 
Health Agencies,” October, 1938 number 
of the American Journal of Public Health. 

“Training for Public Health,” July, 1940- 
number of American Journal of Public 
Health. 















THE BIG BROADCAST 

IGH school students like responsi- 

bility — and can take it. So says 

Mr. Kenneth C. Skeen, formerly 
director of radio education at Argen- 
tine High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Argentine students were responsible 
for a full five-hour afternoon of radio 
time on Station KCKN. They filled it 
with programs written and presented 
by themselves. And they sold enough 
advertising to net their club $200. 

Since 1937, Argentine students have 
broadcast over Station KCKN. One 
thousand students have actually shared 
in these broadcasts, collecting materials 
and writing scripts on such subjects as 
The Silver City, A Passion Play, The 
Life of Pasteur, A Leap Year Review, 
etc. Casting and directing are student 
responsibilities. All work is voluntary. 

As a climaxing activity, the club pre- 
sents its Big Broadcast each year. Stu- 
dents elect the executive and produc- 
tion staffs. Scripts are written, advertis- 
mg is sold, copy is edited, shows are 
cast, rehearsed, and timed. Over 175 
students participated in the Big Broad- 
cast of 1940, with KCKN donating the 
time. News and sportscasts were pre- 
sented. The band put on a musical 
quizz, and the orchestra gave a dinner 
concert. Members of the office training 
class published the entire script in a 
200-page book. 

The subject of the 1940 Big Broad- 
cast was “1540 to 1940 in Kansas.” 
Five hours of radio time is a lon 
stretch to fill, -but it was filled well. The 
Argentine students gave a program with 
plenty of punch and variety. 


Send your contributions to: High School Parade 


There was an enthusiastic audience. 
From a sampling of homes telephoned, 


three-fourths were listening-in. 


CLERKS FOR A DAY 


The 12A class at Jackson High 
School, Jackson, Mississippi, knows how 
it feels to stand behind a counter. 
Every now and then, their high school 


- Counselor, Mr. Lawrence Hess, offers 


them the chance to participate in a 
project that takes them into biggest 
stores in Jackson and makes them clerks 
for a day. 

Last fall, the 12A students were in- 
vited to work on November 30 in Sears, 
Roebuck department store. The regular 
sales force stepped back to wate ick 
vise, and comment. The students did 
the day’s work — marked the goods, re- 
filled the shelves, and met the cus- 
tomers. They worked in the credit and 
audit departments. They learned to 
mark ‘sales books and to operate cash 
registers. 

Here was a rare opportunity to learn 
the inside story of the modern depart- 
ment store, and to test one’s own abil- 
ities as a salesman or saleswoman. 

Last April, 12A students went. to 
work for a day in Fieid’s Store. Next 
day they were asked to write a brief 
essay about their experiences. Re- 
sponses were enthusiastic. Students 
said: “Clerking makes me feel more at 
ease when I'm talking to strangers, and 
I think this was of special value to 
me. . . .” “The experience proved ‘very 
interesting. . . .” “It gave us an idea 
of what it means to be on the job every 
minute of the time.” 


Senior students in Jackson High School 
“take over” once a semester in a large 
Jackson department store. Above, they 
study fashion sheets in an advertising 
office. Below, ‘they look at accounts, 


Mr. Hess is highly enthusiastic about 
the project. He believes it helps stu- 
dents to make more intelligent decisions 
about their future vocations and their 
own abilities. He would like to see 
students try their hands in other fields 
besides retail selling—in _ factories, 
offices, ete. Such projects, he says, 
bring about a closer relationship be- 
tween school men and business men. 


175 students of the Argentine High School took part in the 
“Big Broadcast of 1940.” Left: Songsters and woodwinds 
broadcasting from Station KCKN. Below: A group ready to 
read a student-written radio script called “Kansas, 1540-1940.” 


Editor, Scholastic, 220 East 
42nd St., New York City. We pay $2 for éach accepted phetograph. 
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LOW ING the FILMS 
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pAsT OF THE RIVER (Warner Broth- 
ers-First National. Directed by Alfred 

E. Green). 

This is the typical East Side gangster 
movie, with John Garfield playing the 
typical tough. It’s the story of two 
boys-a good-for-nothing son and a 
high-minded adopted son — both 
brought up in an Italian household. We 
liked the Italian household: the little 
shop from which the family made its 
e kitchens 
and bedrooms and halls were actual 
enough; but John Garfield still deserves 
a better part. 

Joie (John Garfield ) —— from 
San Quentin prison while his adopted 
brother is graduating summa cum laude 
from college. Joie comes home to see 
his brother take honors, and brings with 
him a gun-moll (Brenda Marshall) 
with whom he intends to “do the town.” 
But the oe impressed with the 
simple, hard-working life of Joie’s 
family, doesn’t care to do any town 
painting. She is touched and changed 
by the kindness of Joie’s mother (Mar- 
jorie Rambeau), and decides to settle 
down and find a job. The rest of the 
story follows Joie inte dark alleys, 
saloons, and safes, and brings the ex- 
gun moll .into a“romance with the 
adopted brother. 

East of the River has obvious flaws, 
but it’s by no means a dull movie. 
Brenda Marshall makes a very con- 
vincing heroine, and Marjorie Ram- 
beau does a creditable job as Mama 
Lorenzo. The story moves quickly, and 
there are some tense minutes and some 


good laughs. 


CHRISTMAS IN JULY (Paramount. 
Produced by Paul Jones. Written and 
directed by Preston Sturges). 

“If you can’t sleep at night, it isn’t 
the coffee —it’s the bunk.” Young 
Jimmy MacDonald (Dick Powell) en- 
tered that slogan in Maxford Coffee’s 
$25,000 contest. He was convinced it 
was a good slogan. He murmured it into 
his girl friend's ear on an East Side 
tof in the evenings. He was sure of 
the $25,000. In fact, he’d already fig- 
wed out how he’d spend the money: 
a folding studio couch for mother, a 
ting for Betty, presents for all the 
youngsters who lived on his street. He’d 

ve a vine covered cottage, a car, and 

a trip to the Grand Canyon. During his 

dull days at an adding machine, he 

figured what he’d do when the great 
ay came. 


He figured and talked so much that 


three of his fellow-employees couldn’t 
resist the temptation to send him a fake 
telegram, saying that hed won the 














prize. The mistake «didn’t stop there. A 
muddled_ executive,’ seeing the fake 
telegram, handed him a check for 
$25,000. 

Then comes “Christmas in July” — 
resents for everybody — cheerful bed 
am on the East Side — diamond rings, 
fur jackets, folding studio couches, and 

a merry-go-round paid off for the eve- 
ning. Jimmy’s boss, amazed to find such 
talent hidden in his accounting depart- 
ment, gives him a private office with 





Joe (John Garfield), just “graduated” 


from San Quentin, comes back home for | 


his brother’s graduation from college. 
A scene from the film, East of the. River. 


his name on the door. Salesmen and 
s es \vork furiously taking down 
Jimmy’s “ideas.” The boss acclaims his 
new coffee slogan “The Blue Blood 
Coffee — It’s Bred in the Bean” as a 
masterpiece. And all the while, you 
keep waiting for the pay-off. 

We'd spoil the fun if we told you 
just what happens after- the rubber 
check begins to bounce. But we can 
tell you this. It’s worth your time. Di- 
rector Preston Sturges — who also wrote 
the play — knows to take average 
people, daily situations, ordinary places 
and make them as exciting as trips to 
the moon. Dick Powell is at his best as 
the would-be advertising man. Ellen 
Drew does a good job of being violently 
happy. Every member of the support- 
ing cast carries the full weight of his 
lines — and that’s plenty. 

Raymond Walburn makes an excel- 
lent Mr. Maxford, with much pompous- 
ness and sputter. Franklin Pangborn, as 
the radio anouncer, is effective in his 
own subtle way, and we also liked the 
Davenola salesman, played by Vic 
Potel. 
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It’s “Christmas in July” for Jimmy and 
Betty and half the East Side. $25,000 
in prize money sent them out shopping. 


LONDON CAN TAKE IT (Prepared by 
the British Ministry of Information. 
Distributed by Warner Brothers.) 


Walter Winchell called it “the most 
exciting moving picture short I’ve ever 
seen.” In days like these, truth as it is 
8 a on a London street can 

far more moving than the most care- 
fully built fiction; and audiences are sit- 
ting on the edges of their chairs to see 
this unadorned story of a great city un- 
der fire. 

The comment accompanying London 
Can Take It is given by Quentin Rey- 
nolds of Colliers. He knows the story of 
air-raids first-hand--has been watching 
them from the roof of his apartment 
house in London night after night. His 
voice is as grave, as measured, as free 
from hysteria as the behavior of the 
Londoners whom we see in the picture. 

London Can Take It begins with the 
sunset hour on a main street. We see 
people going home from work, walking 
a bit more briskly than usual, staring 
up now and then at the darkening sky. 
We hear the ominous hum of the plane 
motors and the scream of the siren. We 
watch men, women, and children going 
calmly and courteously to shelters. 

The camera man stayed outside to 
make an epic record: A bomb falls, fire 
flares, volunteers—forgetting the danger 
above—fight the fire. The searchlights 
cross each other. The anti-aircraft guns 
swing into place. 

Morning shows London hurt but ‘un- 
defeated. Buses cross damaged bridges. 
Women return to collect what they can 
from the wreckage of their homes. Shop 

irls take dresses from shattered win- 
ows. Civilian crews clear the streets, 
look for the dead. 

This is a simple record—free of hys- 
teria—without one bitter comment 
against the enemy, and with no orchids 
for the defenders. Neither are neces- 
sary. The facts speak for themselves. 
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10. The Turkey Trot 


T WASN’T the cracked mirror 
that caused a sick look on Jinks’ 
face it was the fact that suddenly 

and without warning her whole 
world had gone sour. The new net 


dress, which only a few hours ago 


had been her heart’s desire, now 
seemed as dowdy as if it had been 
made of mosquito netting; the flower 
necklace which she had selected 
with such care felt like a funeral 
wreath around her neck; and the 
evening bag which Aunt 
Nellie had stitched up 
from scraps of ribbon 
just looked plain tacky. 

She wished she were 
a thousand miles. away, 
Or more — perhaps in 
some fever-ridden jungle 
devoting her life to 
science or something 
distinctly unglamorous 
— anything, in fact, ex- 
cept standing in the 
Central High girls’ lock- 
er room powdering her 
nose. 

Jinks was scared stiff 
that she would be 
“stuck” at her first school 
dance! 

“All the thrill of the 
moment when Pete 
Wimbish had asked her 
to go with him to the 
Turkey Trot (supposed to be “Cen- 
tral’s best dance of the year”) had 
vanished and in its place was a deep, 
sunken feeling in her middle. And 
why? There was nothing out there 
in the gym except girls, like herself, 
and boys—like the two brothers 
she'd played and fought with (and 
sometimes beaten) ever since she 
could remember. She wasn’t afraid 
of boys—as boys, on the tennis 
court, in the science lab, in the class- 
room where she was on even terms 
with them. But this new you-chase- 
me relationship frightened her. On 
the dance floor she would have to 
play defense — without being sure 
there was any offense! 

Jinks powdered her nose dismally 


By Gay Head 


and listened to the conversation of 
the girls around her. 

. .. and he handed me the big- 
gest lump of sugar zeros I've . . .” 

“Honestly, I swoon for Shucks 
Henderson. . . .” 

“. . « and just when I thought I 
was going over so big, he said, ‘Uh- 
huh, tie that at both ends and you 
could hang clothes on it! Ee- 
mag-un!” 


Sugar zeros . . . swooning... 


“What’s going on here?” Six Lessons 
from Madame La Zonga?”’ Mac asked. 
“May I dance with your girl, Pete?” 


ee-mag-un! Did boys actually go for 
this silly stuff? Still, some of these 
girls Jinks recognized as Central's 
leading jitterbugs. For a moment, 
she thought of going home on some 
pretext or another; but then there 
was Pete. She mustn't fizzle out on 
him — and this, only their third date! 
Come to think of it, though, Pete 
hadn’t been exactly normal that 
night — not the way he’d been when 
they'd gone skating or to the movies. 
Tonight he had been giggly, instead 
of witty. Sort of nervous, too. He'd 
stumbled over everything in the 
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Today’s Specials 
Making the most of a Gummy Situs 
Stepping Up to the Chaperones, 








house when’ he'd come in to speak to 
her Mother and Dad and he'd com. 
pletely forgotten to help her in and 
out of the car. And with all that 
dress to manage! 

Jinks took one last look in the 
mirror and went out to meet Pete. 
He was waiting at the door to the 


“Want to sit down a while?” he 
asked as soon as they went inside, 
It was early yet and only a few 
couples were Sissi g. 

“Well, don’t you — hadn't we bet- 
ter speak to the chaperones first?” 

Jinks ventured. 
“Oh, yes, that’s right.” 
Pete steered her toward 
Mr. Downey, the prin- 
cipal, and Mrs. Mark- 
ham, Dean of Girls, who 
were standing together. 
But they were both ill- 
at-ease and Jinks wasn't 
at all sure Mr. Downey 
knew who they were, 
anyhow, She wished 
afterwards that she had 
mentioned their names 
at first, the way Betty 
Gilpin did, when she 
and Stan Wright came 
up. “Hello, Mrs. Mark- 
ham,” Betty said, “Im 
Betty Gilpin and this is 
Stan Wright. Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Downey, how 
are you?” 
Stan followed up 
Betty's greetings and told Mrs. Mark- 
ham hed be k later to claim a 
dance. When Betty and Stan moved 
on, Jinks and Pete backed away, but 
Pete still didn’t seem anxious to get 
out on the floor. 

“There's that makes-you-want-to- 
dance music!” Jinks tried to be very 

ay. 
font” Pete said, returning from an- 
other world. “Might as well,” he 
added gloomily and took her hand. 

The minute they started dancing, 
Jinks knew the reason for Petes 
nervousness. He had never danced 
before! She was sure of it later, the 
way he straight ahead, 
backed up to turn corners, and, every 
once in a while, stopped dead stil 
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and jiggled. Oh, life, this was too 
ot She would never get a break 
now. She imagined how awkward she 
must look — worse, if possible, than that 
tall girl who was all scrunched at the 
knees, trying to get down to the size 
of her partner, or that other girl whose 
boy had a sort of half-nelson grip on 
her. 

On and on they went — for hours, it 
seemed to Jinks: When the music 
stopped they would walk around the 
room and then start over again. Once 
they passed Mac Worth and Marge 
Merritt. In her desperation Jinks called 
out loudly, “Hello, Mac” and then bit 
her lip when Mae looked at her as if 
he'd never seen her before. 

“?m no-o bah dees baaa beee,” 
wailed Donalee Scroggs, Central’s 
“thrush,” who sang with Shucks Hen- 
derson’s band. 

Finally, realizing that she had neither 
the physical nor 
o on with this forever, 
“Look, Pete, we're stuck. 
done about it?” 

“Gosh, I dunno,” Pete replied help- 
lessly. And, for the first time, Jinks re- 
alized that being stuck is just as bad 
for the boy as the girl — worse, in some 


inks said, 
at’s to be 


ways. It was up to her to Do Some- 


thing. 

“Well,” she continued, “of course, I 
could faint or go sit by the wall or 
powder my nose for another hour, but 
there ought to be some better use of 
the time. .. . Why don’t I show you a— 
a—new step or so? I'm no Eleanor 
Powell, but did dance some at camp 
this summer and ...." . 

“Say, would you?” There was a 
gleam of hope in Pete’s eyes. “I'm as 
dumb as they come but .. .” 

“Oh, no you're not. And. it’s simple. 
All you do is one-two-three, close. See?” 

Pete’s spirit was willing but his left 
foot wasn't and they had a pretty bad 
time of it, for the next few minutes. 
But they forgot their former agony and, 
before long, were giggling hysterically 
over Pete’s wayward Toft. 

“Say, what’s going on here? Six 
Lessons from Madame La Zonga?” a 
voice interrupted. them. It was Mac 
Worth. “May I interrupt and dance 
with your girl, Pete?” 

“Er — sure. Thanks, Jinks,” Pete said. 

“Oh, I eee it,” Jinks replied. 

“I honestly didn’t recognize you a 
while ago,” Mae said, as they started 
dancing. “You look different tonight. 
Maybe it’s that dress, which is very, 
very smooth.” 

Jinks beamed. “Oh, thanks!” 

“I don’t believe I’ve ever seen you at 
Central dances before, have I?” Mac 
asked, 

Jinks didn’t know it but Mac was-a 
member ef the floor committee whose 
business was to find out which girls 


were newcomers and see that they had 
a good time. 
o, this is my first— 

“Uh-oh, here comes that Stan Wright 
— always tagging me. Always after the 
best-lookin x 4 on the floor, aren’t 
you?” Mac heckled Stan, as he cut in. 

Stan also asked what she and Pete 
had been doing a few minutes before, 
because they looked like they were 
having such a good time, but Jinks re- 
plied cagily, “Oh, Pete was trying a 
new step!” 


rience.” 
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After Stan, several other boys cut-in 
and when Pete came back to dance 
with her, Jinks said, “Oh, Pete, I'm hav- 
ing a wonderful time!” 

“Ditto for me,” Pete smiled. “You 
know, I might be able to do this stuff 
with a few more lessons.” 

“Listen,” said Jinks as Donalee fin- 
ished the chorus of Practice Makes Per- 
fect “— were NOT do-in BAD right 


now!” 
Next Week: ONE GIRL’S FAMILY 
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I} you stood on the equator and had @ 


voice loud enough to carry 25,000 miles, you’d hear 
your “Hello” coming back to you from around the world 
about 33 hours after you spoke. 

But, speaking over a telephone circuit (if there were’ 
oné following the equator!), how long would it take 
your voice to make the same trip? .. . 14 seconds? ... 
14 minutes? ... %4 second? ... 4.5 minutes? .;. Which? , 


Ir you didn’t guess that one it’s 
because it’s too fast for you. A 
split second (between 1 and 14) 
is the answer, and we think that’s 
going some. - 

Speed of electrical transmis- 
sion is only one of the many 
contributions the Bell Telephone 
System is making to the improve- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ment of your spoken communica- 
tion. The courtesy and efficiency 
of Bell Telephone operators, plus 
the speed and precision of Bell 
System equipment, help to bring 
you the finest telephone service 
in the world. And Bell Labora- 


tories research keeps that service 


ry 
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constantly improving. 
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An Address by Stephen Vincent Benet, Read by Raymond Massey at 
the Mass Meeting of the Council for Democracy, November 6, 1940 


“Now Is the Time for All 
Good Men - - -”” 


HE day after the election a group of 

patriotic citizens known as the Council 
for Democracy held an “America United 
Rally” at Carnegie Hall, New York. It 
had been planned before anybody knew 
who was going to win, and both Repub- 
licans and Democrats were active in it. 


There were speeches by former Gov- 


ernor Landon of Kansas, Newbold Morris, 
president of the New York City Council, 
Howard Coonley, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, George Harri- 
son, of the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
Attorney General Jackson, and others. 
Raymond Gram Swing, the. well-known 
radio commentator, chairman of the 
board of the Council for Democracy, pre- 
sided and made a stirring address. 

The climax of the evening, however, 
was a simple, homespun speech which we 
reprint here, written by Stephen Vincent 
Benet, the distinguished poet and novel- 
ist, author of John Brown’s Body, which 
was read to the audience not by Mr. 
Benet, but by Raymond Massey, the 
famed actor known to all Americans for 
his brilliant portrayal of Abraham Lin- 
coln in Robert Sherwood’s Pulitzer Prize 
play and motion picture, Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois. 

A New York Times reporter described 
the scene thus: “Last night Mr. Massey 
wore a brown double-breasted suit, a 
white shirt, and a brown tie, instead of 
the stovepipe hat, the knee-length coat 
and the baggy black trousers of his great- 
est character portrayal. As he began to 
read, his tones were those of an ordinary 
American of 1940, but as he progressed, 
the almost sing-song delivery of his Lin- 
coln crept upon him, and soon he was 
using with complete naturalness the care- 
less countryman speech*of the Lincoln 
of the play.” 


HERE is one great issue before us 
— an issue that concerns every man 
and every woman in the United 
States. I am going to talk about that 
issue as simply and plainly as I can. 
What I myself think and feel — one 
man speaking alone — is, and can be 
of little moment. But the cause for 
which we are met tonight — the reason 
why we are here—is a momentous 
cause and a momentous reason. As a 
eat American once said, from the 
oor of the Senate, in a time as 
troubled as ours, “Hear me for my 
cause!” 

Yesterday, in this country of ours, 
we held an election. Fifty million Amer- 
icans went to the polls and decided 
upon the Americans who are to lead 


q ice 
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and govern this nation for the next four 
years. They did not go with guns at 
their sides or with despair in ‘their 
hearts. They were not driven or 
hounded there by armed guards or 
raga yk They went of their own 
free will, believing in one party or the 
other, but with freedom to choose be- 
tween the two. In barber shops and 
school houses, in community centers 
and little untidy stores, all through the 
length and breadth of the continent 
they voted. It was a serious task and 
they took it seriously. You could see that 
in their faces. 

The sight of those long lines of men 
and women, quietly waiting their turn 
outside the polling places — the knowl- 
edge that everyone, all over the coun- 
try, all the le, not just a few, were 
getting up saying who and what 
they wanted — all this filled me with 
an extraordinary pride. For it meant 
that democracy worked, and worked in 
a crisis. 

I am speaking without bias of party. 
Had the election gone the other way, 
I would not alter one word of what I 
have said. I say and I repeat that 
yesterday democracy performed a great 
and essential: act. In spite of omen 
abroad and turmoil at home, in obedi- 
ence to the Constitution and with re- 
spect for law, the United States chose 
its leaders. To those who say that de- 
mocracy is a failure — to those who say 
that all, democracy must be weak, di- 


vided and corrupt — and you know the 
names — that is our first answer — and 
it is like a block of forged steel. To 
them we say: We have been able to do 


in peace what you could only do by 
force; we have been.able to do by a 
mark on a piece of paper what you do 
by the and the -_* have not 
been id of hearing sides of a 
question. We have heard both sides 
and acted as a . We shall never 
abandon that right. 

Now that is a great thing to have 
done. It is a very great thing. And yet, 
in another sense, it is only a beginning. 
I shall try to say why that is so. 

This campaign has been a bitter one. 
We had better face that fact and admit 
it. We would never have built this 
country if we had not been willing to 
face facts. On both sides — not just on 
the one side — false and cruel things 
have been said. On both sides, party 
spirit has gone into partisanship, and 
partisanship into hate. The smears and 
the dirty stories, the lies and the rotten 
epss, all the charges and counter- 
charges of the last months — they were 
there and we know they were there. 

In ordinary times, that doesn’t mat- 
ter so much. You call my candidate a 
horse-thief and I call yours a lunatic 
and we both of us know it’s just till 
election day. It’s an American custom, 
like eating corn on the cob. And after- 
wards, we settle down quite peaceably, 
and agree we've got a pretty good coun- 

— until next election. But these are 
not ordinary times. 

These are not ordinary times because 
there is a crisis in our national life. It 
was not brought about by the election 
and it has not — ith the election. 
We have decided to arm as we have 
never armed in peace-time. We have 
decided to call our young men to mil- 
itary service as we have never called 
them in peace-time. We have done this 
because, in a year, we have seen the fall 
and ruin of free nations, and a new 
creed of barbarism on the march. We 
can no longer take our own way of life 
for ‘sited — we know that .it may be 
c ged. And we know this too- 
and know it ever more deeply — we 
know that freedom and democracy are 
not just big words mouthed by orators, 
but the rain and the wind and the sua, 
the air and the light by which we 
breathe and live. 

How shall we defend them — how 
shall we defend ourselves? We know 
one thing: Abraham a; at it 
more than ei years ago and he was 
speaking Se turbulent, endlessly 
seeking country of ours. He said “A 
house divided against itself cannot 
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stand.” We cannot be a house divided 
_ divided in will, divided in interest, 
divided in soul. We cannot be a house 
divided, and live. 

The issue goes beyond oot 
and airplanes. It goes beyond taxbills 
and laws. It goes into the hearts and 
minds of every one of us. Each one of 
us is responsible. Not one of us can 
shirk his own responsibility. In the 
troubled years to come, we must have 
‘mity and a united nation — not. the 
blind unity of the slave-state, but the 
deliberate unity of free men. And, if 
we really believe in democracy, we 
must begin to seek that unity now. 

There is one essential thing. We have 
a great past to help us, in putting par- 
tisanship aside. This election, hard 
fought as it was, has been but a mimic 
battle. It has been bitter. But the strug- 
gle between Jefferson and Hamilton was 
bitter — and yet both men were able to 
labor for the good of their country. It 
has been bitter. But the Civil War was 
bitter - and yet, at the end of that war, 
the ido] of the South, Robert E. Lee, 
laid down his sword forever and spent 
the rest of his life, not in bitterness and 
anger, but in working for ce and 
concord and a united land. That was a 
harder thing to do than any of us are 
called upon to do today. Yet he did it, 
and so doing, won a victory of the 


‘ spirit as great as any victory he had ever 


won on the battlefield. Stephen. A 
Douglas died campaigning at the side 
of his old adversary, Abraham Lincoln. 
Let us be bold enough and free enough 
to follow the great examples — the men 
of good will and honor who put aside 
little ways and petty hatreds to build 
the American dream 


And, first of all, let us take two words 
we have heard a great deal of in the 
last two months - take them and bury 
them deep. The first is dictatorship and 
the soci is appezsement. They do not 
apply to us — they do not apply to this 
nation or to the government of this na 
tion. With God's grace and with the 
strength of a united people, they will 
never apply to this nation. Let us dig 
their graves here and now, with a long 
strong spade. 

No administration that ever ran this 
country - not even Washington's — has 
done so without opposition. and criti. 
cism. That is just and right and our way 
But there is something which is neithe: 
reasoned opposition nor reasonable 
criticism — a sort of sit-down strike of 
the mind which says “The score went 
against me. Very well, I won't play 
ball.” If any us - amy man, any 
group, any class—could ever have 
aftorde’ such an attitude, we cannot 
afford it now. We cannot afford the 
paralysis that reg the effective will 
ot democracy. For this paralysis of will 
~ this sit-down strike of the mind — has 
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attacked and ss a other nations. We 
cannot afford to let that happen here. 
Let us say this much to ourselves, not 
only with our lips but in our hearts. 
Let us say this: 
“I myself am a part of democracy — 
I myself must accept responsibility. De- 


mocracy is not merely a privilege to be | 


enjoyed — it is a trust to keep and main- 
tain. When by idle word and vain 
prejudice, I create distrust of ns ape 
itself, by so much do | diminish 
democracy. When I tell my children 
that all politics is a rotten machine and 
all politicians thieves and liars, by so 
much do I shake their faith in the 
world that they too must build. When 
I let loose ree! Sl whether it be of 
race, creed or class, I am letting loose 
a tiger. When I d my time vilifyin 
sat aieishn a duly-elected suladuanne 
of the people because I did not vote for 
it, by so much do I weaken confidence 
in government by the soca itself. 
Rich or peor, young or old, Republican 
or Democratic, I cannot afford these 
things. 

“I cannot afford them because there 
are forces loose in the world that would 
wipe all democracy out. They will take 
my idle words and make their own 
case with them. They will take my halt- 


_ hearted distrust. and with it sow. not 


merely distrust but disunion They will 
take my hate and make of it a,consum-. 
ing fire.” 

Let each one of us say: “] am an 
American. I intend. to stay an Amer- 


‘ican. I will do my best to wipe from 


my heart hate, rancor, and political 
prejudice. I wil] sustain my government. 
And, through good days or bad. | will 
try to serve my country ” 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Suunds: dle, care, add, ah. sota. 
éve, énd; ice. ill; tée. érb, ddd, food. tddt. 
citbe, Grn, ip, oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: u—French u, 
German ii; y at end of svilable—French 
liquid 4; +-Aalatae guttural “h, n—French 
nasal m or n Ip words of more than one 
svilable accented svllables are italicized 


braw (bré or bri) p. 25 Scotch Fine: 
Mer Pare nit , 

colloquial (ka-l6-que-al), p. 21 Pertainin 
mt or used in, edivadestion. as Sana 
to writing. 

Cowper (k60-pir or kow-pir). William, 

25. si 

PS (f6-na), pp. 21, 22. Animals or ani- 
mal life, collectively. 

flora (flé-ra), p. 22. Plants or plant lite, 
collectively. 

gaed (gad), p. 25. Scotch. Went. 

gars ( garz), p. 25. Scotch. Makes. 

penultimate ( pén-di-ti-mat: p 21. Next to 
the last. From thc Latin paene. “almost,” 


ao ultimus, “last.” 
tary (séd-an-tér-é), p 16. Character- 


ized by, or requiring, tnuch sitting. From 
the Latin sedere ‘tn sit © 





A Tooth Paste 
Test 


that has lasted - 
for 18,000 days 


EW dentifrices have back of them 
as leng a record of scientific test- 
ing, and use, as Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


First perfected more than 50 years 
ago, this working dentifrice has delighted 
millions with its peppy sea-breeze tang 
— its efficient cleansing action. 


Fifty years is almost 18,000 days of 
practical consumer testing. And since 
every batch of Pebeco Tooth Paste has 
also been laboratory tested, an assur- 
ance of quality is furnished by this half 
century long aggregate of chemical 
and consumer tests. 


The famous Pebeco formula was born as 
a result of the discovery by a noted Euro- 
pean scientist that a certain neutral salt— 
potassium chlorate—exercises a beneficial, 
stimulating effect upon the mouth. 


It is this neutral salt ingredient that 
gives Pebeco its refreshing zippy tang and 
its remarkable cleansing efficiency. Pebeco 
helps preserve the natural beauty of your 
teeth. Its flavor is free from candy taste. 
Your money can buy no finer dentifrice. 


Send for a sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste, or, if you prefer it, a sample tin of 
Pebeco Tooth Powder—free. Address: Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp., Dept. S. - 411. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. i 

You are cordially invited to visit th« 
Lehn & Fink plant. ? 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 


Copyright 1940 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of “Lysol” disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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Jacoby’s Corners 
(Continued from page 30) 
cause the milk truck came early and 
because Uncle Simon clung to the 
theory that a day was not a day if the 
men were not in the field at seven 
o'clock. 

They did not eat at once. The men 
folks pulled their shoes on in the kit- 
chen and went out to milk. After milk- 
ing, the stables were cleaned; the calves 
were fed; the horses were curried while 
they champed their morning oats and 
corn and hay, and their stables were 
cleaned; the horses were harnessed; the 
hogs were swilled and the chickens 
were watered and fed. 


So it was two hours between nising 


and breakfast-two hours of muscle 
work in the aromatic barns and the 
clean fresh air of morning. 

And now Lemuel helped. There were 
many small duties for him. Perhaps his 
greatest satisfaction was when he 
learned how to throw a harness on the 
back of a great work horse and arrange 
it with every buckle properly fastened. 

After those two hours of work in the 
outdoors and the barn, the smell of 
frying things in the air was something 
to make the soul leap into the nose. 
Such breakfasts! Potatoes fried in cream, 
ready to be made richer still by being 
mixed with the white and gold of tried 
eggs, dropping their brown bacon 
grease. Ham, thick-cut and slow-fried, 
or bacon almost burnt, or sausage reek- 
ing so strong of hickory smoke that it 
made the back of the throat raw. Fried 
mush, hard outside and soft inside. 

Great cups of coffee to be cooled 
with milk. (Uncle Simon made coffee 
soup by putting his bread in the saucer, 
drenching it, and covering it with 
sugar.) Great slabs of bread and apple 
butter and peach jam and quince jelly. 
Spiced pears. Even pickles. 

They ate like thrashers, everybody 
eating fast to keep up with Uncle Si- 
mon, because when he was done the 
meal was over: 

Lemuel soon learned another surpris- 
ing thing about his relatives. They did 
not eat meat at every meal (almost 
every meal, but not er. And there 
were even some meals at which they 
did not eat potatoes. They had “occa- 
sional” meals which were eventful. 

Three or four times in the course 
of the sweet-corn season, they made a 
dinner on nothing but roasting ears 
(“roshen ears,” they pronounced them). 
When, in strawberry time, they had 
shortcake, they had nothing else. They 
ate the shortcake soaked in sugared 
milk. 

On Halloween, as he was to learn a 
long time after his first summer with 
them, they invariably had a brown po- 





tato and cider, and nothing else. 
indeed rarely had any other 
dishes when they had ‘ 

Sometimes they lunched as the Cof- 
fee Potters do at church on Sunday, on 
new bread and apple butter and coffee. 
Sometimes nothing but a big 


kettle of fresh-baked bread and milk. 





BUST OF JAKE FALSTAFF 


Jake Falstaff, whese real name was 
Herman Fetzer, says in the introduction 
to Jacoby’s Corners, that he was born 
“on the 24th day of June in the year 
1899, it being the season of the first 
haymaking and a morning of fog.” That 
was in Ohio, and the memories of the 
life on that Ohio farm were to stay with 
him the rest of his too short life. We 
have them now in the form of this post- 
humous and delightful book which tells 
the story of young Lemuel, the boy 
from New York, who spends a wide- 
eyed and wonderful summer with his 
relatives in Ohio. 

Jake Falstaff’s literary career began 
when he burst into print in the Akron 
Times at the age of sixteen, and ended 
tragically with his death at thirty-five. 
In between he had published two books; 
had written much verse; had become 
widely known as the man responsible 
for the “Pippins and Cheese” column 
in Cleveland and Akron papers; and 
had won national fame by pinch-bitting 
for F. P. A. when that tip-top column- 
ist was on vacation. He once said “I 
elected, in the wisdom of my youth, to 
be a peasant. . . . Less of my peasant- 
hood than you might imagine has been 
stripped from me.” ; 





But along early in August, when the 
apples were growing big on the trees, 
they always had one of their most 
especial occasional dinners; the dinner 
of fried potatoes and apple sauce. 

The potatoes might be new potatoes, 
small pink nubbins like toes, scra 
and boiled and browned in the spider. 
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meal before with their jackets on, sliced 
fine, and slow-fried on 


But it was the apple sauce that 
the big thing of the meal. ‘= 

There are three, times in the life of 
an apple when it is delicious raw: 

When it is m, and the s 
sweetness of forbiddance is added to 
the tart succulence; 2 

When it is ripe and fresh taken {rom 
the tree, and every bite contains the 
soul of every blossom the spring saw in 
the orchard; 


When (assuming it is of a keeping 


nature) it is brought, wrinkled but 
firm, out of the cold bin late in the 
winter. 

But there is only. one time that an 
apple is at its best in the form of apple 
sauce. 

And that is just before the seeds tum 
black. 

There is no honey more flowery than 
the clear, smooth sauce which can be 
made of apples that have reached their 
full growth but not their full maturity. 

The warm sweetness of the sun is 
there, but it has not conquered entirely 
the herbal virtue of the bitter wood 
and the rich earth. 

When it is hot, such apple sauce 
sends fumes into the brain that are 
more savory than the sniff of sacrifice 
i fe Sept Wee prenee & is lhe 
taking the good of, summer on the 
tongue. 

They were always very merry at their 
marae dinners. They were always 

ectionate and gay afterward. 

Sometimes Lemuel sat and watched 
while Uncle Simon and Clyde were 
busy in the early summer fields. 

This day he was sitting at the end of 
the field, watching birds and bees and 
smelling the swooning, winy sweetness 
of the clover. Clyde was cutting hay 
with the two bay horses and the mower. 
Uncle Simon was cultivating over across 
the line. 2 

For a while the big black shepherd 
dog with the orange spots over his 
eyes had kept Lemuel company. Then 
he ran off, and a while later Lemuel 
saw him leaping up out of the hay. But 
it was a while now since he had seen 
him. 
All at once there was a terrific yelp 
from the dog, followed by a series of 
other yelps that were almost like the 
screams of a tortured man. Over them 


came the shouts of iat crying, + 


“Whoa, whoa! Back up, there 
Lemuel ran across pt stubble toward 
the mower. Clyde, frantic, was sawing 
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on the lines. The horses, terribly ex- 
cited, jerked this way and that. 

“Hold them!’ Clyde yelled. Lemuel 
grabbed them by the bits. They seemed 
awfully big, but he kept down his fear. 
He did not dare to look toward the 
long mower knife, in front of which 
the dog lay jerking and whimpering. 

“Oh, Sportie,” Clyde was saying to 
the dog. “What did I do to you, 
Sportie?” The dog looked at him with 
pain and trust, and tried valiantly not 
to yelp too loudly when Clyde pulled 
him free of the knives. Uncle Simon 


had tied the horses and had come run- . 


ning. 

“Now, now,” he said gently to Clyde, 
pulling him away from the dog. He 
stooped over. “There, Sport,” he said, 
soothing the dog with one hand while 
he searched him with the other. The 
dog was whimpering low now, bearing 
the pain and leaving his salvation to his 
master. 

“It’s cut the leader on his left hind 
leg,” Uncle Simon said. “Is your hand- 
kerchief clean? We'll tie it.” 

Clyde threw down the handkerchiet 
and kept on tramping around. Now and 
then he punched himself in the head. 
Now and then he kicked the mower. 
His face was red and passionate with 
self-blame. All at once he turned to 
his father and began to speak in a high, 
oratorical tone. 

“I should have seen him, Paw,” he 
said. “If he was lying there in that ~ 
the way he must have been, I should 
have seen him. It’s my fault if he dies. 
All my fault.” 

“Now you calm down,” his father 
said. “It’s not your fault at all, nor no- 
body’s fault. He didn’t know about the 
mower and you didn’t know about him. 
Quit acting like that and take him over 
to Doc Whipple's.” 

Clyde unhitched the horses from the 
mower. He said nothing as he hitched 
them to the spring wagon in which 
he had driven to the field, but after he 
had helped lift the dog into the wagon- 
bed he said, “Well, I'll never drive a 
“ag machine again as long as I 
ive. 


And he never did. 


“And they heard the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day.” 

Uncle Simon broke the silence to say 
that. It was between daylight and dusk; 
they were sitting, he and Barbara and 
Lemuel, on the milk stand at the end 
of the road. Lemuel and Barbara had 
come upon him sitting there after they 
had walked through the orchard. 

They had walked slowly, and after 
4 while she had put her hand down 
on Lemuel’s neck, and they had walked 


‘Houghton Mifflin 


thus. He was very much in love with 


“Look,” said Barbara softly. “Down 
there by the bridge.” 

Two young rabbits were playing in 
the road. One ran. Then the other ran. 
Then they both ran panther 

It was the first time that Lemuel had 
seen wild things at play. Tigers he had 
seen pacing up down their cages, 
and elephants patiently doing the bid- 
ding of their trainers, as if they were 
saying to themselves, “This is all fool- 
ishness, but let us humor him.” He had 
not yet watched a bird to discover that 
it flies for the love of flying — for the 
pleasure of being in the air. The rab- 
bits, showing white tails, ran down the 
road and out of sight, lickety-split. 

As if they had waited for the lace 
to be cleared and were now moh to 
have their fun, two phedsants walked 
out on the road from the tal} grass 
around the bridge, They were nea 
enough for Lemuel to see the rin 
about the cock’s neck and his splendi 
tail. 

Something happened inside Lemuel. 
Heat turned to coolness. His fondness 
for Barbara changed all at once trom 
something that made him unhappy to 


something that made him proud and 


glad. He was no longer epically wretch- 
ed because she was beside him 

“I am glad I am here,” he said. 

Uncle Simon on the one side and 
Barbara on the other each put an arm 
about him. 

Copyright, 1940, by Hazel Fetzer. Con- 
de: from Chapter 8 of Jacoby’s Corners, 
by Jake Falstaff, a at $2.50 by 

of Boston. Illustra- 
tions by David Hendrickson. 
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Clark in N. Y¥. World-Telegram 
“They spend their homework time listen- 
ing to quiz programs. They can answer 
any question imaginable except the ones 
the teachers ask,” 





A STATESMAN SPEAKS 





ULYSSES S. GRANT 
18221885 


FIRST—DUTY! 


Grant was a soldier first, 
but his thought on re- 
sponsibility was voiced 
with every man in mind 
and not restricted to the 


wearer of a uniform. 


... “No personal consid- 
eration,” he said, “should 
stand in the way of per- 


forming a public duty.” 


It is a first duty of any 
provider to protect those 
who depend on him, for if 
he fail to do so, they may 


become public charges. 
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Secret Weapons of Football 


The Trick Play’s the Thing 


S LONG as football remains the 
A whirling, shifting, unpredictable 
thing it is, coaches will start 
mumbling in September, become 
speechless in October and go crazy in 
November. 

The black magic ot football and un- 
expected tricks are the bane of their 
existence. They can stop every known 
move a foe of equal strength can inake 
on the coming Saturday and they can 
devise just the right countercheck. But 
still they sit aud shudder. They live in 
constant fear of X, the Unknown. the 
secret weapon of the enemy. 


Bag of Tricks 


The unexpected may happen at any 
time. In many instances it is a break 
that gives one team or the other a 
definite advantage. Often, however, it 
is a carefully-planned bit of hocus 

vus. Every coach loves to pull a 
bunny out of the bag. When used at 
the right time and after a proper build- 
up, such a play is just as likely as not 
to change the course of the game. 

Imagine the confusion and, later, the 
consternation of the Harvard team 
thirty-five years ago when, 
after kicking off to the fa- 
mous Carlisle Indians, they 
saw the entire team drift 
back to form a wedge around 
Johnston, the receiver. As the 
Harvards thundered in (fools 
rush in where angels fear to 
tread), the wedge moved up- 
field to meet them. Suddenly 
Johnston fell, apparently to 
smother the ball which had 
sli from his . 
Se body but the Harvard 
waterboy piled on him. 

Meanwhile Dillon, another 
Indian, was flying for the 
goal as if pursued by a 
vacuum-cleaner salesman. A 
tell-tale lump on the back of 
his jersey told the story of the 
first hidden-ball play ever at- 
tempted. 

This was no spur-of-the- 
moment play. It was a stunt 
planned by Coach Pop War- 
ner ten years before and 
saved for the proper spot. As 
Harvard kicked off, the In- 
dians drifted back to form a 
circle around Johnston, Dil- 
lon taking a position with his 
back to the receiver. 

Johnston then deftly tucked 
the ball under Dillon's jersey, 
securing it with a_ rubber 


band tastened to Dillon’s undershirt. 
Dillon lugged the ball 93 yards for a 


touchdown. 


Plain and Fancy Deception 


Most trick plays depend on conceal- 
ing the ball as long as possible and then 
striking at an unexpected sector. And 


yet one of the most deceptive tricks. 


in football: history involved a long gain 
through the middle of the line with 
everybody looking! 

One Saturday some time ago a quar- 
terback, who must have taken a special 
course in duplicity, protested nearly 
every decision. Time and again he 
howled, “That's illegal. There should be 
a penalty for that!” 

Finally, when his own team ob- 
tained possession, he turned to the ref- 
eree and announced: “I won't stand for 
this any longer. If you won't give us 


that penalty. I'll take it myself. 

So saying, he ordered the center to 
give him the ball. Taking it under his 
arm, he started stalking off the yards. 
Like the Red Sea opening before Moses, 
the opposing linemen fell Apart and let 
him pass. He counted off the yards, 





“The new coach doesn’t think much of our team’s memory.” 











. - One, two, three, four... At seven 
he lit out for the . OF course that 
was years ago. Today if a back ordered 


the center to toss him the ball, eleven 


‘ defensive men would let go with their 


ye stn ee ask questions later, 
r erm yers are suspicious 
of everything and everybody. No toe 
is permitted to stroll off without an 
escort to trail him and see that he be 
haves himself. 

Harry Kipke, the old Michigan 
coach, used to say jestingly, “Why, even 
if one of my players died right out 
there on the 25-yard line, the (Ohio 
State and Northwestern boys wouldn't 
leave his lifeless body until the play 
was over. They'd be suspicious of the 
departing soul.” 

A Different Wilkie 

And yet a few years ago Elmer Lay- 
den’s Notre Dame team scored a big 
touchdown against Army on just such 
a ruse. With the ball on the 15-yard 
line, Wilkie (no relation to Wendell) 
took the ball from center, turned his 
back to the line, faked a pass to a team. 
mate and then stood stock-still, facing 
the rear with the pigskin clutched close 
to his stomach. 

As our future generals raced off atter 
the decoys, Wilkie wheeled around and 
nce < bin ae line all alone. 

play hing on sham. Wil- 

kie asek fae a while as un- 

protected as the Statue of 
Liberty in a rainstorm. 

All trick plays are designed 
with the utmost care to take 
advantage of a. situation 
which can be built up delib- 
erately. -Uncovering _ tricks 
prematurely may ruin their 
effectiveness. It’s hard to get 
many players to take a sec- 
ond -bite at bad bait. 


Get "Em a Gag 


The following story is told 
of a famous professional 
coach, who, despite all his 
years of experience, goes up 
in the air with the kickoff. 

His boys were playing the 
league champions. With the 
teams in midfield near the 
bench, our nervous hero be- 

an to mumble: “Give ‘em 

, Joe. Give ’em 83.” In his 
excitement he began to mum- 
ble louder and fouder, until 
eventually his voice carried 
to everybody on the field - 

t Joe, hi quarterback. 
“The opposing captain, get- 
ting into the spirit of the 
thing, cupped his hands at 
Joe and shouted: “If you 
don’t give us 83, Joe, youre 
gonna be benched, and your 
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team'll be penalized for coaching from 
the sidelines.” 

oe looked at him in amazement and 
then glanced at the bench. Something 
in his coach’s manner told him it wasn't 
a gag. On the next play he lost eight 
ards. 

, “Hey, Joe!” yelled the opposing cap- 
tain, “was that 83?” 

Joe nodded in embarrassment, and 
the enemy captain turned to the coach. 
“What do you want him to do now, 
coach?” 

“Have him tell me to keep my big 
mouth shut,” groaned the disconsolate 


mastermind. 
H. L. MASIN 
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City Mouse 


Advertisement in a New York paper: 
“Young man who gets paid on Monday 
and is broke by Wednesday would like 
to exchange small loans with a young man 
who gets paid on Wednesday and is broke 
by Monday.” 





Country Mouse 
Notice in a rural weekly: “Anyone found 
near my chicken house at night will be 
found there next morning.” 
Mississippi Educational Advance 


Unfinished Symphony 

The school orchestra was rehearsing 
composition by the director to be played at 
the fall concert. After going over the com- 
— six times the director seemed satis- 
ed. 

“Thank you,” he said to the weary musi- 
cians, “at last you have given me a true 
interpretation of my work.” 

“Gee!” whispered the boy with the trom- 
bone, “that’s queer. I've got two pages to 
play yet.” 

* 


A Sizzler. 
“John calls his girl the Queen of the 
Links.” 
“What? I didn’t know she was a golfer.’ 
“She isn’t. SHe works at a hot dog stand.” 


What???? , 
did the soap say to the bathtub? . . .I'll 
give you a ring Saturday night. 
did the grass seed say? . . . I vont to be 
a lawn. 
did the carpet say to the floor? :. . Don’t 
move! I've got you covered. 
did the mayonnaise say to the ice box? 
... Shut the door! I'm dressing! 
did one flat tire say to another? .. . 
pssst! 
Central H. 8. Student, Detroit, Mich. 
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=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 








WONDER BOY 

Thirteen years ago, Madge Tucker 
started a kid show on NBC. Calling her- 
self the “Lady Next Door,” she rounded 
up a crew of young hopefuls and put 
on a juvenile program that soon became 
an institution. Her alumni include many 
young stars like Nancy Kelly, Walter 
Tetley, “Dead End” Billy Halop, and 
the Mauch twins who played in the 
film The Prince and the Pauper. One of 
the most amazing of her graduates is 
fifteen-year-old Tommy Dix. When 
Tommy auditioned for Miss Tucker 
two years ago, he recited a poem and 
sang a song. His voice, a deep baritone, 


TOMMY DIX 


was so unusual for .a boy of his age that 
Miss Tucker immediately gave him a 
place on her Saturday morning pro- 
gram. Since then Tommy has been 
sn places. He has sung at the Presi- 
ents birthday ball and at Riverside 
Church in New York City and has 
acted in various radio programs includ- 
ing The Aldrich Family, Renfrew of 
the Mounted, and Su n. But the 
biggest thril) of all came two weeks 
ago when Tommy, appeared as soloist 
on the Metropolitan (Opera) Audi- 
tions of the Air. 

Tommy is a pupil at the High School 
of Music and Art, New York City. 


CRY, BABY, CRY 
Crying into a pillow is no fun tor 
most people, but for Janice Gilbert it’s 
a business. She is a professional “cry 
baby” on half a dozen radio shows. Her 
re job is with “The O’Neills” 
where she plays the part of Janice Col- 
lines and doubles for the twins. Every 
time the script calls for some lusty 
howls, this seventeen-year-old actress 
takes out her pillow and puts on a 
tantrum; minus the tears. She also 
handles the speaking parts for the 

imaginary twins. ~ 
GRETTA BAKER 


Cover Photo 


Our cover photograph this 
week shows Dr. Henry Lee 
Smith, Dialect Detective on the 
“Where Are You From?” pro- 

am (Mutual Broadcasting 
System) listening to a — 
girl read off his list of key words 
and phrases. When she’s finished 
hell be able to tell her what 
nt of our country she hails 

om. He spots ‘em by their ac- 
cents. See page 19 in Combined 
or English Edition. 











How to keep your 


PEN 


in better working 
order 


Do you wonder why you sometimes 
have to shake your pen—or pull the 
lever—before it will write? The rea- 
son is that most inks leave a deposit 
of color crystals which clog the 
point and channel. 


Clean your pen and this annoyance 
can then be eliminated by using San- 
ford’s Blue-Black Ink. As a result 
of long research, Sanford has de- 
veloped ink ‘which leaves practically 
no deposit of crystals. Sanford’s Ink 
never clogs your pen—always flows 
_ freely and evenly. 


Make your pen a better pen by using 
Sanford’s Blue-Black Ink. It costs 
no more, yet it gives vou more. 
Get a bottle today. Also, send for 
the interesting free booklet. “Some 
Things You Should Know About 
Inks”. Sanford Ink Co., 116 Wooster 
St., New York; 846 West Congress 
St., Chicago. 

















Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes 
and chibs, Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs. 
White Dept, METAL ARTS CO.. jpe. Rochester. W. ¥. 





fYPEWRITERS—Al! Makes. Low 

est Prices. Installments and trade 

ins accepted. Also repairs. ALL 

LANGUAGES TYPEWRITER CO. 

119 W. 23rd St. New York City. 
CHelsec 2-5350 





BOWS anc ARROWS for Hunting and Recreation, Cata- 
logue of Bows, Arrows and all materials free. Instruction 
on “‘How to make your own,”’ 50c. 
CHESTER BROWN. 617 So. State, Chicago 





SCHOOL SENIORS—Sel) Graduation Cards. America’s 
largest, fastest selling display. 30% Comm. Free Cards. 
Universal Engraving & Printing. Box 745-8. Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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The Language We Speak 


An Editorial 


ATHERING material for this 
shine issue on (and in) the 
American language has been fun— 
and stimulating fun at that. We, 
who deal in words, have been 
made more aware of just how,rich 
and alive our American language 
is, with its careful guarding of the 
good sound words of our English 
heritage, and its impatience with 
the out-moded ones; with its genius 
for coining new words and phrases; its readiness 
to borrow and make its own words from other 
languages brought here by people from all over 
the world. 

This living language of ours is vigorous, flex- 
ible, and honest because it is the real speech of 
the real people who have made it and are mak- 
ing it. It is democratic, as our nation is. It knows 
no class lines. Rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
thief, doctor, lawyer, merchant; chief (and all 
their wives and children) have contributed to it, 
not to mention cowboys, Pulitzer Prize winners, 
sailors, poets, laborers, scientists, politicians, 
radio comedians, gangsters, homesteaders, Presi- 
dents, song-writers, and high school students. 
With a beautiful open-mindedness it accepts to- 
day’s new bit of slang and rejects it tomorrow. 
It scorns the falsely elegant phrase as something 
too unsound to live—and creates an American 
equivalent. It has preserved the undying beauty 
of the English language as used by the great 
Elizabethan writers—and has added immeasur- 
ably to that language according to our needs. 

Part of this need has always been for direct- 
ness and simplicity. Our greatest poets, our 
greatest writers, our greatest men have always 
known this. Walt Whitman knew it, Mark Twain 
knew it, Lincoln knew it, and the people who are 
doing the best writing today know it. Except 
where a false and snobbish standard has been 
set up, the high-flown and flowery phrase has 
never been heartily accepted by the American 
people. In our speech, when we are faced with 
the choice between a long and a short word, we 
take the short one that best expresses what we're 
trying to say. We don’t retire—we go to bed; we 
don’t ascend staircases, we go up stairs; we don’t 


obtain things half as often as we 
simply get them; we prefer to stay 
in a place instead of to remain 
there. And we have always laughed 
at the little boy who reported that 
the agony had abated, when he 
meant, and certainly should have 
said, it didn’t hurt any more. 

The English language, which is 
also the basis of our American 
ianguage, has a long and honorable 

history. It began with the Angles and the Saxons 
who took their Germanic dialect with them when 
they established themselves in what is now Eng- 
land. It borrowed freely from Latin and Greek 
when the Romans paid a four-century call on 
those same shores. It received contributions from 
the Danes, the Normans, the Scots and the Celts. 
Later, when the New World was discovered, it 
treasured new words brought back by English 
explorers and discoverers, as gratefully as the 
English kings received the plunder brought back 
by their subjects’ raiding ships. It absorbed 
words from the Indian, the French, the Spanish, 


’ the German, the Dutch, and made them their 


own. And it had just received its age of flowering 
with the appearance of Shakespeare when it was 
brought here by those first Pilgrims who landed 
on these shores three hundred and twenty years 
ago last week. From Plymouth Rock onward, 
American English diverged steadily from the 
mother tongue. 

Today more than 200,000,000 people speak 
the English language, and more than half of that 
200,000,000 speak American English. It is fast 
becoming the second language in many coun- 
tries, where it is taught to eager students, young 
and old. And its contagion is spreading even unto 
the English people who gave it to us, and who 
are beginning to adopt not only our newer 
American-made words and phrases, but who are 
looking with a less scornful eye.on our spelling 
and pronunciation. In fact, H. L. Mencken, who 
is the recognized authority on the American 
brand of English, even sees a remote possibility 
that some day the language spoken by the Eng- 
lishman will be a dialect of ours, just as ours was 
once a dialect of Mother English. 
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A GIFT 
FOR YOR 
CLASSROOM 


We promised in our announce- 
ments last spring and this fall the 
following additional gifts for your 
classroom: as part of our 20th anni- 
versary celebration: 

LITERARY MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

with drawings of literary landmarks, 

outstanding authors and characters in 

famous American books. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY: 

picturing the main events and actors in 

the drama of American History from 

discovery to now. 

Both maps are 33 inches by 22 
inches, and are printed in 4 colors. 
These maps are the most complete, 
authoritative and beautifully exe- 
cuted pictorial maps ever offered to 
American schools. They are certain 
to be in wide demand for years to 
come as invaluable adjuncts to any 
English or History classroom. 

If you have a Bulk Classroom 
Order for Scholastic, you will re- 
ceive both maps with our compli- 
ments, regardless of what Scholastic 
edition you subscribe for. Your maps 
are being mailed to you today — 
rolled in a strong tube without being 
folded or creased. 


MAPS FOR SALE 


Copies of both maps are available 
for sale at the low price of $1.00 
each. Both maps, if ordered deliv- 
ered to same address, $1.50. Prices 


include postage. 
These maps may be purchased by: Class- 


room subscribers who wish an extra 


set. 

Subscribers who do not have a class- 
room order for Scholastic and who 
do not receive the free set. 

Any teacher or pupil, regardless of 
whether he subscri or not. 

But place your order today ~ only a 

limited supply will be available. Use this 
coupon: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 





history maps at 
literary maps at 


© Send bill. 
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TO SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO, TO 
STARS OF WARNER BROS. “SANTA FE 


* Errol Flynn 
* Olivia de Havilland 
* Raymond Massey 


All-expense trips will be awarded 
to the winning high school. student 
and his or-her teacher — 





TST PRIZE: Ad-ixpense trip on special train to Santa 
‘e, New Mexico, with the stars of Warner Bros. 
“Santa Fe Trail” to attend the World Premiere on De- 
cember 14, 1940. To be awarded to.winning student 
AND..his or her teacher. Join the stars in Santa Fe! 


QND PRIZE: Underwood Pattabeg PFecraiie’ with, built- 
in typing stand. Will help you do better school work. 











3RD PRIZE FOR GIRES THIRD PRIZE FOR BOYS 
Gruen Veri-Thin Mitzi Gruen -Veri-Thin Arrow 
15 jewel wrist watch. . 15 jewel wrist watch. 


4TH AND 5TH PRIZES 
RCA Victor Personal 
Radio. 


8TH AND 9TH PRIZES 
12 volume sets, Modern graphed aphed stills of Errol 
Library Books. A valuable Flynn from 7 of his out- 
addition to any library. standing screen. successes. 











in a nation-wide contest based on “Sante Fe 
Trail” for the best 25 to 50 word conversation. 
that might have taken’ place in the still ; 


of ef 


Tis story of “Santa Fe Trail” is. the story of the fanatical 3 
litionist John Brown (Raymond Massey). While still a 

this enemy of slavery brooded ae the fervor of a | 
and swore eternal war on such ‘injastice:’ ‘In 1854 Be emigrated | 
Kansas to aid in bringing that state into the Union as a F il. 
State. John Brown's part in the border warfare wes élimaned by s | 
seizure of the Government arsenal at Harper's. Ferry, where he; 
planned to arm the slaves for an uprising. John Brown was hange¢ 
on December 2, 1859, but his part in the history of the United” 
States has been immortalized. in song and poetry, and’ now in the > 
new Warner Brothers production, “SANTA FE TRAIL.” — i 


q In the scene above, John Brown’s ruffians capture Lieut; Jeb: 
Stuart, (Errol Flynn). Brown, the fanatic, insists that the 

the nation can be wiped out only by the shedding’ of 

his side is the strength of his feeling against slavery. 

of Jeb Stuart is law and order, and his duty as an 

United States Army. ~ 


Brown have to:say to his enemies represented by an- officer in thé 
United States Army? What does Stuart have te say to as: faryati 
who is ordering his death? b 


WG 


: 
q Write their conversation; 25 to 50 words. What does John 
| 
4 
| 
‘ 


qMail your entry to SANTA FE TRAIL CONTEST 
COMMITTEE, Room 2412, 220 East 42nd St, New York® 
N. Y. It must be postmarked before’ December 2, 1940. Th 
contest is not open to employees or relatives of employees of 
Warner Brothers. Decision of. the bodes will be: final. In the 
case of tie, duplicate prizes. will be awarded. « « ~ 
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